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HE  BELONGS 

. . .  in  on  otmos-  j 
ph  ere  like  this 


He’s  only  a  youngster.  He  doesn’t  stop  long 
enough  to  appreciate  the  value  of  good  light  the 
way  we  do.  But  we  know  that  proper  light  will 
make  learning  easier,  help  prevent  fatigue  and 
protect  that  most  valuable  of  all  assets — his  eyes. 

Advanced  schoolroom  planning  does  not 
mean  lighting  only.  It  includes  color  of  ceiling 
and  walls,  refleaance  values  of  floors  and  desk 
tops,  colored  chalk  boards,  control  of  natural 
light  and  desk  arrangement.  Call  Public  Service 
today  and  ask  to  have  one  of  our  representatives 
call  on  your  Board  of  Education  to  discuss  this 
in  greater  detail. 
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Wont  to  know  more  fascinating  facts  about  coal? 
There  are  so  many  of  them,  you’ll  enjoy  adding  to 
your  knowledge.  To  help  your  classes  leam  them 
easily,  we’ve  prepared  an  interesting  Ixxrklet,  Per¬ 
tinent  Facts  About  Coal.  Mail  the  coupon  today  for 
your  free  copies. 

BITUMINOUS  6  COAL 


^  Department  of  National  Coal  Association 
Washington  5,  D.  C. 


ittumlnoH*  Coal  InttHwto,  Iduc.  Dopt.  R 
Sowthorn  Ruildlns,  Washington  S,  D.  C< 

Please  send  me  free  copies  of 
Pertinent  Facts  About  Coal. 

(nCASf  P«NT) 

Name _ L _ 


Street _ 

City - - 

Name  of  School 


BITUMINOUS  COAL  . . .  LIGHTS  THI  WAY  . . .  PUILS  THI  PIBIS  . .  .  POWIRS  THI  PftOGRBSS  OP  AMIRICA 


They’ve  Got  Their  Hands  In  a  Mountain’s  Heart 


The  block  blocks  these  men 
are  moving  represent  thousands 
of  tons  of  coal— and  they’re  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  machinery  that  will 
move  it  from  the  heart  of  a 
mountain.  Today’s  mines  are 
planned  for  years  ahead  by 
mining  engineers  like  these. 
Through  advanced  geological 
surveys,  they  engineer  around 
“faults”  in  coal  seam  formation, 
plan  transport,  ventilation  and 
pumping  systems,  design  en¬ 
tries  and  haulage  ways.  In  short, 
they’re  the  designers  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  modern  coal  producing 
“factories”— whole  cities,  under¬ 
ground: 
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BOGGED  down  with  committee  work  on 
rea<ler  selection?  Winston’s  staff  can  help 
you  with  monographs  and  vocabulary 
studies  for  the  famous  Easy  Growth  in 
Reading.  Write  Winston  Flashes. 

POCAHONTAS’  wedding  day — 335  years 
ago  this  .\pril  5 — recalls  childhood's  lost 
sense  of  major  disappointment  upon  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  surname  of  the  John  who  wed 
the  Indian  Princess  was  Rolfe.  not  Smith. 

.  .  MIND  your  arithmetic.  What  would 
life  l>e  without  arithmetic  but  a  .sense  of 
horrors?”  a  famous  English  es.sa.vist  .said 
to  a  little  girl  more  than  a  hundre<l  years 
ago.  To<lay,  his  counsel  .still  holds,  and  we 
know  of  no  lietter  way  for  little  girls  (Imys, 
too)  to  follow  through  than  via  the  (Kipu- 
lar  Arithmetic  We  1  'se Series,  Grades  1-9. 

DEATH  rides  the  highway  at  the  rate  of 
40%  of  an  entire  year’s  traffic  deaths  and 
35%  of  injuries  on  w.eek-ends. 

LEATHER — alligator  from  South  America, 
ostrich  from  South  .\frica,  morocco  from 
England,  pin  Heallrom  .Alaska,  saddle  from 
the  r.  S. — these  are  sources  of  supply  for 
one  famous  wallet  manufacturer.  OcR 
Neighbors  Geographies  cover  .still  a 
wider  territory  and  man.v  great  imlustries. 

CIRCUS  a  la  Ringling  liegan  65  .vears  ago 
as  a  traveling  wagon  .show.  Toby  Tyler, 
by  James  Otis,  publi.she<l  four  years  liefore 
that,  is  still  the  liest  circus  stor.v  ever 
written.  Available  in  The  Winston  Clear- 
TypB  Popular  Classics. 

NAhKY’S  WORLD  is  that  of  a  real  child 
in  a  real  first  grade.  It  is  the  apropos  title 
of  the 'first  book  in  the  new  Winston 
SocialStudies  Series.  Mary  Willcock.son 
is  the  author;  Dr.  Roy  A.  Price,  chief 
consultant. 

ANTIBIOTIC,  Benelux,  genocide,  Atabrine, 

jeep,  FM,bruceUosis,vidxo, allergy.  .All  these 

new  words  may  be 

found  in  The  Wins-  ^^****'2*‘'n^ 

TON  Dictionary,  Col-  a  I  ^ 

lege  E<lition,  the  otdy  _  i 

dictionary  that  makes 

for  eas.v  reference  by 

incorporating  in  the  i  w~  ,  .Jr 

body  of  the  lKX>k  new  '  •  . 

words  as  they  come 

into  usage. 
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The  SCRIBNER  Social  Studies  Series 
Now  Ready — for  the  Middle  Grades 

BUlLDirirO  OUU  eOIBMUIlSITlE^i 

Community  life  in  the  United  States  and 
Alaska  today 

BUILDING  OUR  AMEUICA 

A  simple,  narrative  and  biographical 
history  of  America 

BUILD1:V€b  o"ub  wobld 

The  dynamic  story  of  the  peoples  who 
have  influenced  our  growth 


Clyde  B.  Moore 
Gertrude  M.  Lewis 


Fred  B.  Painter 
Helen  M.  Carpenter 


CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS 
597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
Neve  Jersey  Representatives: 

A.  EARLE  SCOVIL  and  THOMAS  M.  GILMARTIN 


Why  are  the 

BOOKS 

the  Nation’s  Basic  Readers? 

FIRST  WITH  OFFSET  ILLUSTRATIONS 
FIRST  WITH  THE  REBUS 
FIRST  WITH  INTEGRATED  TEXTFILMS 
FIRST  WITH  TRIPLE  TEACHING  PLANS 

These  ore  reasons  but  not  THE  reason 
Write  us  for  the  answer 

"PetendM  €utd  ^04iKfrcuuf 


EVANSTON,  ILLINOIS  WHITE  PLAINS,  N.  Y. 
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PIIBI,IC.4T10N  AND  EDITORIAL  OFFICES— The  New  Jersey  Educational  Review 
ia  published  eight  times  a  year— on  the  first  of  each  month  from  October  to  May — by 
the  New  Jersey  Educational  Association.  The  Office  of  Publication  ia  Hudson  Dispatch, 
400  •  38th  Street,  Union  City,  N.  J.  The  Editorial  Office  la  the  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton,  N.  J.  Telephone  Trenton  917V.  Entered  as  second  class  mall  matter  at  the 
Post  Office  at  Union  City,  New  Jersey,  under  the  Act  of  Aug^ust  24,  1012.  Accepted  for 
mailing  at  special  rate  of  postage  provided  in  Para.  4,  Sec.  538,  Act  of  May  28,  1925. 

MEMBERSHIP— The  payment  of  annual  dues  of  $1.00,  $2.00,  or  $5.00  entitles  a  mem¬ 
ber  to  receive  the  Review  for  one  year.  Fifty  cents  of  each  membership  fee  Is  for  the 
Review.  Subscriptions  to  non-members  are  $1.00  per  year.  Single  copies  are  25  cents. 

TEACHER  WELFARE.  Teachers  in  need  of  Association  advice  on  problems  involving 
tenure  are  invited  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  Committee  on  Teacher  Welfare. 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  is  Dr.  W.  George  I^yward,  Elmwood  School.  East  Orange. 


•  Safer  than  cash,  but  as  spend¬ 
able— everywhere,  at  home  and 
abroad 

•  If  lost  or  stolen,  uncountersigned, 
you  get  a  prompt  refund 

•  Provide  instant  identification 

•  Good  until  used 

•  Cost  so  little— only  75<  per  $100 

•  Buy  them  at  your  bank 

NCB 

TRAVELERS  CHECKS 


Social  Studies  Based  on  History 


OUR  DEVELOPING 
CIVILIZATION  SERIES 


A  Complete  History 
Program  for  the 
Elementary  Sehool 


^GREAT  NAMES  IN  AMERICAN 
HISTORY . Grade  4 

OUR  COUNTRY . Grade  5 

A  WORLD  BACKGROUND  FOR 
THE  UNIHD  STATES  •  •  -  Grade  6 


THE  BACKGROUND  OF  MODERN 

NATIONS . Grade  7 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 

AMERICA . Grade  7  or  8 

FUNDAMENTALS  OF  CITIZEN¬ 
SHIP  .  Grade  7  or  8 


This  series  develops  the  moving  pageantry  of  our  nation’s  past 
up  to  our  present  role  of  international  importance  in  the  world 
setting. 

OUR  DEVELOPING  CIVILIZATION  emphasizes  people — the 
leaders  of  exploration,  discovery,  science,  business  and  govern¬ 
ment.  It  shows  the  relation  between  events.  It  prepares  youth 
for  intelligent  citizenship!  Among  the  high  points  are: 

Simple  Reading  Vocabulary  ^  Practical  Study  Exercises 
Interesting  Narrative  Style  Beautiful  Illustrations 

>  Positive  Ideals 


LAIDLAW  BROTHERS 


Chicago  6 


Son  Francisco  5 

Alionto  3 


COMPANY 

New  York  11 


Please  Ask  for  Descriptive  Circular 


GINN  AND 

72  Fifth  Avenue 


MY  OWNER 
PLAYS  SAFE! 
SHE  CARRIES 
NATIONAL  CITY  BANK 
TRAVELERS  CHECKS 
INSTEAD  OF  CASH! 
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BIOLOGY  IN  DAILY  LIFE 

By  Francis  D.  Curtis  and  John  Urban 

UP  -  TO  -  DATE  in  every  detail,  this  new  high  school  textbook 
covers  such  recent  biological  developments  as  the  Rh  blood 
factor,  streptomycin,  and  the  biological  aspects  of  atomic  research. 
It  stresses  social  applications  and  implications  of  biology — how 
this  science  affects  everyday  life.  The  book  stirs  interest  and 
motivates  study  by  use  of  dramatic  episodes  in  the  student’s 
environment. 

Unusually  rich  in  study  helps.  The  activities  range  from 
self-administered  pre-tests  to  panel  discussions,  and  include 
projects  and  studies  in  outdoor  biology,  exercises  in  scientific 
thinking,  consumer  and  community  biology,  topics  for  individual 
study,  bulletin  board  activities,  reviews  of  principles,  biology  in 
the  news,  etc.  The  book  is  organized  to  care  for  various  interests, 
needs  and  capacities.  Special  section  on  mental  hygiene. 
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DO  YOV  VOTE? 


A  DIRECT 
CHALLEISGE 


ITS  PROFESSIONAL 


cutd  ^otef 

fl^HE  New  Jersey  Education  Assocution  offers  its  members  three  great  facets 
^  of  activity.  They  are  information,  inspiration  and  participation.  The  first 
two  are  of  little  value  without  the  third.  In  Jact,  the  strength  in  any  democratic 
organization  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  active  participation  of  its  membership. 

Pooling  judgment — exchanging  ideas — and  then  voting  is  the  democratic 
way.  That  pattern  also  applies  to  our  local,  state  and  federal  government. 

Weeks  before  the  last  presidential  election,  radio  blasts  informed  us  of  the 
importance  of  voting.  True,  fifty  million  people  did  vote,  but  forty-five  million 
stayed  home.  A  study  of  the  voting  in  one  of  our  large  cities  showed  that  out 
of  ten  people,  three  forgot  to  register,  three  registered  but  neglected  to  vote,  while 
four  decided  the  election. 

A  CHECK,  by  professions,  in  one  of  New  Jersey’s  large  cities,  indicates  that 
members  of  the  teaching  profession  have  one  of  the  lowest  voting  averages.  In 
fact,  only  18%  exercise  the  right  of  franchise.  Probably  that  is  the  reason  the 
following  editorial  may  strike  a  vulnerable  spot.  It  appeared  in  The  Shield,  a 
Civil  Service  publication  and  refers  to  a  bill  the  NJEA  is  sponsoring,  to  make 
very  clear  that  teaching  positions  do  not  belong  under  Civil  Service.  The 
editorial  says:  “Assemblymen  must  be  made  to  realize  that  their  real  friends 
are  not  the  New  Jersey  Educational  Association,  but  the  Civil  Service  employees 
who  are  not  stay-eU-homes  during  campaigns  for  primary  and  genercd  elections. 
It's  the  Civil  Service  employee  who  rings  the  doorbells  and  gets  out  the  vote. 
It's  the  Civil  Service  employee,  organized  in  an  association  thru  is  geared  to 
action,  to  remembrance  of  favors  as  well  as  injuries,  who  can  resent  a  hurt  os 
effectively  as  he  can  repay  a  kindness." 

Although  we  cannot  in  any  way  be  sympathetic  to  the  spirit  of  the  editorial, 
it  does  present  a  challenge  and  should  stimulate  action. 

iSvERY  New  Jersey  teacher  should  register  for  the  coming  State  elections  and 
vote  in  both  the  primary  and  general  elections.  Of  course,  the  same  instruction 
should  apply  to  all  elections. 

The  New  Jersey  Education  Association  has  never  requested  assemblymen 
or  senators  to  vote  for  our  proposed  legislation  because  we  are  their  “real 
friends”.  We  sincerely  believe  that  Assembly  Bill  255  (our  bill  on  Civil  Service) 
to  be  good,  honest  and  reasonable  legislation.  We  have  faith  in  our  elected 
representatives  and  believe  they  will  vote  in  favor  of  all  bills  that  will  provide 
a  better  system  of  public  education  for  the  children  of  New  Jersey,  regardless  of 
“doorbell  ringing”. 

Teachers,  by  registering  and  voting  at  all  elections,  can  demonstrate  their 
interest  in  good  government,  good  schools  and  a  strong  profession. 

President. 
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He  Teaches  His  Hobby 


Ernest  DeWick  took  up  plastics 
for  fun;  now  he  has  a  high  school 
laboratory,  a  supply  business, 
and  a  book;  and  his  work  is 
spreading  through  the  State. 


The  was  squatted 

on  the 

At 

— as  happens — the 

supervisor  W’alked  in. 

After  the  em-  HL 

the  supervisor 

Rahway  started  in  the  use  of 
plastics  education.  His  plastics 
laboratory  now  as  important 
Rahway  High  School  as  his  print  shop; 
he  has  a  hook  on  the  use  of 

over  the 

developed — on  the  side— a  modest  but 

profitable  little  business  to  provide  FIRST  PLASTICS  CLASS  to  be  held  i 

supplies  to  the  plastics  shops  tnat  are  of  instructors  and  their  projects.  (B< 

being  added  to  many  New  Jersey  made  by  this  class, 
schools. 

While  plastics  as  an  educational  ,  .  ,  ,  *11. 

feature  are  comparatively  new,  Mr.  »on?rth.ng;  the  tools  are  simple-h^t, 
DeWick’s  own  interest,  in  them  goes  «  polishing  materials.  T^e 

back  more  than  a  decade.  For  his  own  orful  and  ornamental- 

home  he  needed  a  pair  of  lanterns;  as  intricate  as  the  pupil »  capacity 

making  them  out  of  plastics  was  his  "arran  . 

first  project.  In  his  work  with  special  ®y  1940  the  Rahway  board  had 
handicraft  classes  in  Rahway  he  found  appropriated  money  for  a  plastics  shop 
that  his  hobby  had  educational  uses.  *o  ll'®  high  school.  It  is  still  a  very 
With  plastics  every  boy  can  make  simple  place— workbenches  with  vices; 


WORKSHEETS  provided  Mr..Pe  Wick’s 
popils  have  detailed  drawina*  for  each 
project.  Drawings  were  made  by  John 
Cooper,  principal,  Roosevelt  School, 
Rahway. 
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vising  plastirs  handicraft.  Last  year  a 
»roup  of  Rahway  adults  made  more 
than  1500  Christmas  presents  in  eve¬ 
ning  sessions. 

“There  is  a  big  future  for  plastics 
in  school  shops,”  Mr.  DeWick  says. 
“Materials  are  inexpensive,  they  re¬ 
quire  little  or  no  complicated  machin¬ 
ery,  and  every  pupil  can  do  something 
he  can  be  proud  of.  We  have  learned 
which  plastics  are  suited  to  particular 
jobs.  We  no  longer  make  buttons  out 
of  material  that  loses  its  shape  at  the 
touch  of  an  iron,  or  ashtrays  that 
catch  fire  from  the  first  cigarette.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
practical,  beautiful  things  that  can  be 
made,  with  a  rich  range  of  c«»lor  be¬ 
yond  imagining.” 

Most  used  plastics  for  school  shops 
are  lucite,  plexiglas,  and  catalin.  The 
first  two  can,  with  heat,  be  shaped  and 


The  Bells 

IT  RAINKD  DISMALLY.  The  humidity 
was  ninety -eight  per  cent.  In  the 
class  room  even  with  the  windows  open 
the  air  was  offensive.  There  was  a 
conmound  of  smells — wet  clothes,  the 
stuffiness  of  chalk  and  dust,  along  with 
unwashed  bodies. 

Bodies  were  often  unwashed  in  1*.  S. 
6.5.  It  was  in  the  slum  section  of  the 
city.  These  children,  colored  and  white, 
came  from  underprivileged  homes. 
Very  few  children  in  P.  S.  6.5  had  a 
bathroom  in  their  homes.  They  lived 
with  an  average  of  eight  people  to  four 
rooms.  They  came  to  school  as  prob¬ 
lems  for  themselves  and  their  teachers. 

Miss  Price  stood  before  her  class 
trying  to  control  herself.  Feet  shuffled. 
The  class  was  inattentive;  many 
children  were  talking.  Paper,  which 
she  abhorred,  was  on  the  floor.  The 
class  was  in  the  doldrums. 

A  paper  dart  sailed  gracefully 
througn  the  air.  A  paper  wad  hit 
Arizona  Williams  s«|uarely  on  the  fore¬ 
head.  Arizona  was  a  spit-fire  at  best; 
now  she  arose  belligerently  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  toward  the  culprit  to  take 
punishment  into  her  own  hands.  Miss 
Price  almost  leaped  from  the  front  of 
the  room  to  come  between  the 
offenders. 
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PLASTIC  WORKSHOP  in  Rahway  High 
School  with  variety  of  projocU  under  way. 


reshaped;  catalin  is  easily  workable, 
and  notable  for  its  richness  of  color. 

The  projects  Mr.  DeWick  has  de¬ 
veloped  and  described  in  hu  book 
range  from  the  simple  bracelets,  book- 
ends,  and  charms  to  complicated  lamps, 
dishes,  signs,  and  handbag  handles. 


«v  LUIHA  M.  ROAKt: 

Maplewood 

"Come  Arizona”  she  pleaded.  “I’ll 
look  after  this.”  Arizona  had  no  faith 
in  Miss  Price’s  mild  methods.  She 
wanted  something  drastic  done  im¬ 
mediately.  She  lashed  out  with  a  strong 
right  arm.  Miss  Price  quickly  sent 
(ieorge  from  the  room.  Arizona,  with 
fire  in  her  eye  and  with  threatening 
remarks  as  to  how  she  would  kill  him, 
finally  subsided. 

The  class,  which  had  been  all  agog 
at  the  prospects  of  a  battle  royal,  sank 
back  again  into  its  lethargy,  shuffling 
and  talking. 

Just  outside  the  window  from  the 
tower  of  a  near-by  church  sounded  a 
carillon.  In  school  time  it  played  only 
rarely  for  important  funerals.  Now 
its  bells  chimed  out.  “Nearer  my  God 
to  Thee.  Nearer  to  Thee.  E’en  though 
it  be  a  cross  that  raiseth  me.” 

The  talking  stopped.  The  children 
intently  listened.  Some  one  started  to 
hum  the  music.  Miss  Price’s  first  im¬ 
pulse  was  to  throttle  this  new  disorder, 
but  her  good  angel  bade  her  be  quiet. 
She  said  almost  in  a  whisper  so  as  not 
to  interfere  w  ith  the  music,  “Go  ahead. 
l.et’s  softly  sing  the  hymn.” 

One  after  another  the  children 
opened  their  mouths  and  sang  in  a 
muted  tone.  Some  hummed,  not 
knowing  the  words. 

Order  was  restored  to  the  room. 
Music  was  their  own  beloved  art. 

After  “Nearer  my  God  to  Thee”  the 
bells  played  “Jesus  Saviour  pilot  me.” 
This  the  children  knew  better.  Almost 
all  sang.  The  problems  of  a  few 
minutes  before  had  disappeared.  A 
new  feeling  of  rapport  crept  into  the 
room  and  as  the  class  room  buzzer 
sounded,  the  children  passed  out  to  the 
hall  in  an  orderly  manner. 


TUcd 

just  rolled  up  our  sleeves  and 
II  went  to  work.” 

This  was  the  story  told  by  Grace  M. 
Dick,  Mrs.  Mary  Kenny,  aiid  Ida  L. 
Francis,  NEA-NJEA  Coordinating 
Committee  members  from  Somerset 
County.  This  committee  has  succeeded 
in  recruiting  468  of  the  county’s  .562 
teachers  as  members  of  the  NEA. 
This  is  a  new  state  record  with  83% 
enrolled;  183  of  them  are  brand  new 
members  this  year.  It  is  a  most  signifi¬ 
cant  accomplishment  in  view  of  the 
increase  of  NEA  dues  from  $3.00  to 
$.5.00  and  one  of  the  highest  teacher- 
turin)ver  rates  in  the  State. 

The  Somerset  County  team  set  up  a 
very  elaborate  collection  and  follow-up 
system.  They  made  sure  that  they 
had  a  colletrtor  in  each  of  the  county’s 
60  s4'houls,  and  they  visited  the  rural 
areas  personally  either  at  noon  or 
after  school  hours. 

There  are  40  1(K)^  schools,  with 
many  others  better  than  95%. 

Miss  Francis  told  of  receiving  a 
renewal  blank  from  a  teacher  who 
will  retire  in  June.  “This  teacher 
noted  on  her  blank  that  the  follow-up 
system  was  so  good  that  she  certainly 
wanted  to  join  the  NEA.  She  would 
have  to  lessen  non-professional  con¬ 
tributions,  but  was  willing  to  do  that 
in  order  to  l)e  a  member  of  her  pro¬ 
fessional  organization.”  ; 

Mrs.  Kenny  found  that  in  many 
places  teachers  had  not  been  contacted. 
“NEA  wasn’t  really  promoted  last  year, 
and  I  found  many  people  anxious  to 
join  who  had  just  never  l)een  asked. 
The  campaign  itself  was  not  expensive. 
Total  expenses  for  the  three  committee 
memljers  including  telephone,  postage, 
and  gasoline  came  to  $7.60.” 

“The  role  of  local  associations  was 
most  significant  in  our  campaign,” 
said  Miss  Dick.  “We  got  splendid  co¬ 
operation  from  the  presidents  of  these 
local  groups  who  willingly  gave  a 
good  portion  of  the  regular  monthly 
meetings  to  discussing  and  promoting 
the  caus«>  of  NEA.” 

Summary  letters  will  go  to  all  col¬ 
lectors  in  Somerset  County,  giving 
them  the  final  details  of  the  drive  and 
thanking  them  for  their  work. 

Next  year  in  Somerset  County,  early 
in  the  fall,  these  same  collectors  will 
l)e  brought  together  for  a  tea.  and  the 
local  eommittee  hopes  to  have  one  of 
the  NEA  staff  members  from  Wash¬ 
ington  come  to  talk  to  this  group. 
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Scholarship  of  High  School  Athletes 


Study  of  ten  year  records  shows  athletes  ahead  of 
non*athletes,  with  3-sport  hoys  holding  the  edge. 
The  athletes  are  more  likely  to  enter  college. 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to 
determine  whether  participation  in 
organized  interscholastic  athletics  had 
any  effect  on  academic  achievement,  as 
compared  to  that  of  the  non-athlete,  in 
the  high  school  at  Franklin.  New  Jer¬ 
sey;  over  a  ten  year  jieriod — 1939  to 
194a. 

Ever  since  the  interscholastic  athletic 
program  attained  its  present  stature, 
there  has  been  unusual  interest  mani¬ 
fested  in  the  scholarship  of  the  par¬ 
ticipating  group. 

One  of  the  limitations  in  this 
problem  results  from  taking  samples 
from  only  one  st'hool  in  one  section  of 
the  state  and  country.  If  a  larger  scope 
was  used,  more  definite  conclusions, 
with  more  validity  and  reliability, 
could  he  determined.  However,  in 
order  to  have  a  go»)d  cross-section  of 
the  situation  at  Franklin,  the  study 
includes  a  period  of  ten  years  -1939 
to  1948.  The  years  of  194;i  and  1944 
have  been  purposely  omitted  because 
there  were  no  varsity  athletic  teams 
due  to  the  war  restrictions  on  trans¬ 
portation. 

EARLIER  STl  DIES 

The  studies  of  (]ook  and  Thompson 
published  in  1928'*',  Finch  in  1932'^’, 
and  Eaton  and  Shannon  in  1934'^'  are 
undoubtedly  the  best.  Cook  and 
Thompson  compared  91  letter  boys 
w  ith  100  non-letter  boys  in  the  Hughes 
High  School  in  Cincinnati.  These  in¬ 
vestigators  found  that  the  athletes 
were  slightly  lower  in  st^hcdarship. 
made  poorer  records  during  participa¬ 
tion,  were  more  likeh  to  graduate, 
remained  longer  in  school,  and  were 


more  likely  to  enter  college  than  non¬ 
athletes.  Finch  collected  data  from  the 
scholarship  records  of  174  boys  who 
were  graduated  from  the  University 
High  School.  University  of  Minnesota, 
over  a  seven  year  period  ending  June, 
1931.  A  thorough  statistical  treatment 
showed  no  significant  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  groups  in  academic 
achievement.  Eaton  and  Shannon 
compared  high  school  athletes  as  a 
group  with  high  school  non-athletes 
according  to  marks  received  in  college. 
These  w  riters  found  a  significant  differ¬ 
ence  in  achievement  in  favor  of  the 
non-athletes. 

(1)  William  A.  Citok  and  Mabel  Thomp¬ 
son,  “A  Comparison  of  I.etter  Boys  and  Non- 
Letter  Boys  in  a  City  High  School,”  School 
Review.  XXXVI  (May.  1928),  350-58. 

(2)  F.  11.  Finch.  “Athletics  and  Achieve¬ 
ment  in  High  School.”  School  and  Society, 
XXXV  (Fehniary  27.  19.32),  299-300. 

(3)  Dorothy  Faton  and  J.  R.  Shannon, 
“College  Careers  of  High  School  Athletes 
and  Non-Athletes,”  .S-hool  Review,  XLII 
(May,  19.34).  .3.56-61. 


The  data  were  gathered  by  establish¬ 
ing  a  scholastic  index.  This  is  a  figure 
which  represents  all  of  the  scholastic 
grades  received  by  a  boy  for  2 *-4  years 
loth  grade.  11th  grade  and  the  first 
half  of  the  12th  grade. 

An  A  in  each  subject  results  in  an 
index  of  .3.0  the  highest  index  jMtssible. 
The  boy  with  a  H  average  would  have 
an  index  of  4.0  to  4.9;  the  C  average 
would  be  3.0  to  3.9;  1)  average  2.0  to 
2.9  and  an  E  average  1.0  to  1.9.  All 
of  the  averages  hereafter  presented  are 
computed  on  this  basis. 


By  R.  L.  PI  RDY 
Franklin* 


INTERPRETATION  OF  DATA 

An  “athlete”  was  defined  as  any 
male  pupil  in  Grades  X,  XI,  or  XI 1 
who  was  a  regular  participant  in 

K:tice  with  the  regular  varsity  foot- 
,  basketball,  or  baseball  squads. 
The  “non-athlete”  was  defined  as  any 
boy  who  has  never  been  a  member  of 
any  varsity  squad. 

The  number  of  boys  enrolled  in  the 
senior  classes  (12th  Grade  )  in  the  high 
school  at  Franklin,  New  Jersey  from 
1939  to  1948  inclusive  (not  including 
1943  and  19441  totaled  28.3.  Of  this 
number  98,  or  34 were  members  of 
one  or  more  varsity  athletic  squads. 
This  would  indicate  that  about  one  out 
of  every  three  boys  was  engaged  in 
varsity  athletics.  TTie  Scholastic  Index 
for  the  98  athletes  was  3.2872  while 
that  of  the  187  non-athletes  was  3.1178. 
This  indicates  that  they  both  have  a 
scholastic  average  slightly  above  a  C. 
The  grades  at  Franklin  High  School 
are  figured  on  the  following  percentage 
basis:  A — 90  to  1(X);  14  80  to  89; 
C— 70  to  79;  D— 4)0  to  69;  and  E 
below  f)0. 

The  mean  is  probably  slightly  lower 
than  in  many  schools,  perhaps  because 
of  the  fact  that  Franklin  is  a  mining 
town,  with  a  comparatively  smaller 
per  cent  going  to  college. 

Over  the  ten  year  period,  the  athletes 
had  a  higher  scholastic  rating  than  the 
non-athletes  every  year  except  two  - 
1939  and  1948. 

During  the  year  194.3  the  9  boys 
engaged  in  varsity  athletics  had  an 
average  scholastic  index  of  4.0200 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  B. 


Table  I 

Scholastic  Index  h)r  b»)ys  attending  Franklin  High 
School  from  1939  to  1948. 

Average 
Sch<>la*li<' 
No.  Index 

Total  Boys .  29.3  3.20 

Athletes .  3.2*) 

Non-Athletes  .  18<  3.12 

Members  of  Football  Squad .  (6  .3.24 

Members  of  Basketball  Squad  ....  46  3..3.3 

Members  of  Baseball  Squad .  -30  .1.49 

Boys  participating  in  1  Sport  Only  .31  3.18 

Boys  participating  in  2  Sports  Only  20  3.44) 

Boys  participating  in  3  Sports  ...  27  3.4  < 


.Number  of  boys 

Table  U 

who  entered  colleg 

:e  from  Franklin 

High  School — 1939  to  1948. 

■Athletes 

Non- 

Xthletes 

No. 

College 

No. 

fiollege 

1939  . 

9 

4 

22 

.3 

1940  . 

14 

3 

18 

4 

1941  . . 

9 

5 

30 

6 

1942  . 

16 

4 

29 

i 

194.3  . 

9 

5 

2.3 

6 

1944) . 

14 

5 

1.3 

.3 

1947  . 

10 

.3 

21 

4 

1948  . 

17 

5 

27 

6 

— 

-  — 

— 

98 

.36 

187 

43 

37% 

23% 
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Additional  statistics  were  compiled 
on  the  various  sports  themselves.  It 
might  be  of  passing  interest  to  note 
that  the  hoys  playing  baseball  ranked 
highest  with  an  index  of  3.489.S. 
Basketball  players  ranked  se<’ond  with 
3.3505,  leaving  football  in  third  place. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  latter 
sport  rated  only  3.2367  which  is  only  a 
fraction  above  the  general  average.  It 
seems  logical  to  deduce  that  the  boy 
who  is  slightly  below  average  is  more 
apt  to  be  carried  on  a  football  squad 
(where  nobody  is  cut),  while  baseball 
and  basketball  squads  are  smaller  and 
select. 

A  further  analysis  was  made  by 
finding  the  scholastic  averages  of  the 
boys  who  participated  in  only  one 
sport,  any  two  sports  and  all  three 
sports.  The  findings  here  show  that 
those  who  were  engaged  in  three  sports 
had  the  highest  scholastic  index — 
3.4714.  Those  taking  part  in  any  two 
sports  ranked  second  with  3.4638  and 
one  sport  only  was  third  with  3.1819. 
From  this  it  seems  reasonable  to  deduce 
that  the  amount  of  time  spent  in 
athletic  activity  had  no  effect  on  the 
scholastic  grades  of  the  participants. 

The  most  significant  difference  in 
the  entire  study  appears  in  the  table 
showing  the  number  of  pupils  entering 
college.  Among  the  98  athletes.  36  are 
college  students,  against  only  43  out  of 
the  187  non-athletes.  In  terms  of  per¬ 
centage  the  athletes  have  37%  of  their 
total,  compared  to  oidy  23%  for  the 
non-athletes. 

SIMMARY 

1.  The  fact  that  the  grades  of  the 
athletes  averaged  1.7  })ercentage  points 
above  the  non-athletes  proves  that  par¬ 
ticipation  in  athletics  is  no  drawback 
scholastically;  and  that  sports  may 
actually  serve  as  a  stimulant  to  many 
who  otherwise  would  neglect  their 
studies.  The  scholastic  eligibility  re¬ 
quirements  alone  constitute  a  sharp- 
edged  spur  for  the  athlete. 

2.  The  boy  who  participates  in  all 
three  sports  is  more  likely  to  be  a 
better  student  than  a  boy  who  only 
participates  in  one  or  two.  This  shows 
that  additional  time  spent  in  athletic 
activity  is  not  a  drawback  to  scholastic 
achievement. 

3.  The  athlete  is  more  likely  to  enter 
college  than  the  non-athlete. 

4.  Since  practically  all  investiga¬ 
tions  of  the  effect  of  interscholastic 
athletics  on  scholarship  have  shown 
negligible  results,  it  would  seem  to 
follow  that  the  non-participant  is  the 
loser^in  experience. 

*  Mr.  Purdy  is  coach  of  athletics  at  Franklin 
High  School.  This  study  was  made  as  part 
of  the  requirements  of  a  graduate  course  in 
Methods  and  Instruments  of  Research  for 
Dr.  E.  T)eAlton  Partridge  at  Montclair 
STC.  Materials  on  the  method  of  comput¬ 
ing  the  srliidastic  index  have  l)een  omitted. 


When  You  Plan  To  Build 

American  School  Buildings,  27th  Year¬ 
book,  American  Association  of  School 
Administrators.  Washington.  1949. 

525  pp. 


The  1949  Yearbook  of  the  AASA  is 
important.  For  years  to  come  it  will  be 
the  handbook  of  superintendents,  board 
members  and  teachers  when  a ,  new 
building  is  in  prospect.  It  is  compre¬ 
hensive  and  detailed,  specific  but 
related  at  every  point  to  a  sound  philos¬ 
ophy,  amazingly  complete,  yet  an  open 
door  to  other  material  in  the  field. 

We  have  become  increasingly  scep¬ 
tical  of  the  yearbooks  issued  by  NEA 
Departments.  At  their  worst  they  are 
incoherent,  poorly  edited  compilations 
of  a  mass  of  unrelated  materials.  More 
often  they  achieve  a  somewhat  point¬ 
less  mediocrity.  It  is  all  too  seldom 
that  a  yearbook  like  this  correlates  the 
vast  amount  of  knowledge  in  a  given 
field  into  a  usable,  workable  whole. 

Part  of  the  secret  lies  in  the  com¬ 
mission  which  prepared  the  yearbook. 
Its  members  were  chosen  for  what  they 
could  contribute — each  is  expert  in 
some  phase  of  the  building  problem. 
Instead  of  standing  in  splendid  isola¬ 
tion,  however,  their  individual  con¬ 
tributions  were  fused  and  welded  into 
a  coherent  unit.  We  suspect  that  much 
credit  should  go  to  Hazel  Davis  and 
her  co-workers  on  the  NEA  staff  for  a 
brilliant  piece  of  rewriting  and 
editing. 

American  School  Building  is  already 
a  concise,  condensed  statement  in  its 
field ;  no  summary  is  possible  here.  We 
can  only  point  out  something  of  the 
method  and  philosophy  used,  and 
praise  the  final  result. 

A  chapter  is  devoted  to  almost  every 
significant  step  in  the  building  field. 


from  the  conception  of  the  building 
need  to  the  care  of  the  completed  struc¬ 
ture.  Each  chapter  points  out  main 
problems  to  be  solved,  cites  satis¬ 
factory  solutions  and  examples  without 
dogmatism,  and  offers  a  check-list  of 
questions  or  needed  information.  A 
comprehensive  check-list  is  included 
as  an  appendix,  as  are  a  highly  usable 
bibliography  and  a  list  of  information 
sources. 

The  approach  is  eminently  sound. 
The  Commission  insists  that  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  must  determine  the 
building,  since  once  it  is  built,  the  build¬ 
ing  will,  in  large  part,  determine  the 
program.  It  also  emphasizes  that  the 
building  designed  without  a  penetrat¬ 
ing  look  forward  will  be  obsolete  by 
the  time  it  is  finished.  Finally  it  is 
careful  to  keep  separate  and  distinct 
the  roles  each  individual  will  play  in 
a  building  program — the  superintend¬ 
ent  himself,  the  board  as  a  whole,  the 
individual  board  member,  the  archi¬ 
tect,  engineers,  contractors,  teachers 
and  citizens.  Naturally  it  gives  the 
material  for  the  superintendent  in 
greatest  detail,  but  it  makes  very  clear 
his  relationship  to  all  the  others,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  building 
project. 

We  hope  large  quantities  of  this 
book  have  been  printed.  For  years  to 
come  a  dozen  copies  will  be  the 
minimum  requirement  of  any  com¬ 
munity  which  contemplates  a  new 
building. 

L.  B.  J. 


Do  Your  School  Buildings  Pass  This  Test? 

Curriculum  oduquacy— I)ii  they  provide  the  spare  and  farilities  for  the  ednrational 
profcram  that  your  community  needs  for  its  children,  youth,  and  adults? 

Sofuty  and  woll-bainq— Do  they  not  only  protect  against  danger  hut  also  provide  a 
positive  influence  for  improving  the  health  and  physical  welfare  of  the  pupils? 

Inturfunctionol  coordination— Are  they  so  planned  that  the  activity  in  each  part  of  a 
building  may  be  coordinated  harmoniously  with  related  activities  and  may  be 
carried  on  effectively  without  disturbing  other  activities? 

Efficiency  and  utility— Are  they  so  planned  that  the  handling  of  materials  and  the 
comings  and  goings  of  pupils,  school  staff,  and  the  public  are  accomplished  with 
a  minimum  of  interference  and  a  maximum  of  ease  and  satisfaction  to  all 
concerned? 

Beauty— Are  they  pleasing  in  appearance,  with  simplicity,  usefulness,  and  balance 
as  ideals,  rather  than  ornamentation  or  symmetry? 

Adaptability— Are  they  so  planned  that  they  ran  he  enlarged  or  rearranged  internally 
to  meet  new  educational  demands  with  a  minimum  of  additional  cost? 

Economy- Are  they  so  planned  that  in  original  outlay  and  in  future  operation  the 
utmost  in  educational  utility  ran  he  secured  for  every  dollar  spent? 
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Our  Educational  Program  in 

Germany  ant/  Japan 


Toward  a  Peaceful  Germany 

By  DR.  C.  DE  WITT  BO^EY 

East  Orange* 


WILL  EDUCATION  succeed  in  bringing 
about  peace?  Or  will  it  be  as  in¬ 
effective  as  the  sinking  of  ships,  the 
parading  for  peace  and  the  signing  of 
oaths  not  to  fight?  Remember  how 
high  our  hopes  were  when  we  did  those 
things?  Our  hopes  are  high  now.  We 
scoff  at  our  former  folly  of  willing 
peace.  We  argue  that  education  will 
do  the  job,  for  it  will  disseminate  the 
truth,  and  the  truth  planted  in  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women  will  bring 
about  peace. 

During  two  recent  periods  of  work 
in  Germany  and  on  my  return  to  this 
country,  it  has  been  very  easy  to 
observe  the  high  hopes  we  have  pinned 
to  education.  In  Frankfort  a  young 
lieutenant  said  to  me.  “I  am  glad  that 
you  educators  are  here.  I  have  long 
felt  that  these  Germans  needed  demo¬ 
cratic  education.”  I  discovered  that 
he  desired  that  education  make  of  the 
Germans  far  better  citizens  than  he 
wished  for  his  own  people.  Back  home 
I  find  that  it  is  the  unusual  person  who 
does  not  look  upon  education  as  magic. 
While  the  questioner  sometimes  has 
certain  truths  regarding  education 
straight,  he  seldom,  if  ever,  is  able  to 
see  the  weakness  of  our  American  edu¬ 
cation  on  the  foreign  fields. 

A  FEDERAL  JOB 

First  of  all  it  must  be  realized  that 
rehabilitation  of  education  in  Germany 
is  a  Federal  job.  Our  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  had  less  to  do  with  education 
than  any  other  phase  of  government 
in  the  United  States.  It  has  had  less 
experience  with  education  than  any 
other  national  government  in  the 
world.  Thus  we  see  that  it  is  much 
easier  for  the  British  and  French  to 
do  such  things  as  supply  scholarships 
for  key  German  teachers  to  go  to  their 
countries  to  study  than  it  is  for  our 
government  to  bring  Germans  here. 
When  one  asks  in  Washington  why  we 
hesitate  to  supply  scholarships  for 
worthy  Germans,  the  answers  are 
many  and  varied.  The  truth  I  believe 
is  found  in  this  question :  “What  would 
our  people  think  if  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  supplied  scholarships  for  worthy 


Germans  and  not  worthy  Americans?” 
Thus  our  belatedness  in  using  our 
Federal  Government  in  education  has 
seriously  handicapped  us  in  the  re¬ 
education  of  conquered  peoples. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  re¬ 
member  the  limitations  of  schools  as 
an  educational  agency.  No  matter  how- 
much  American  educators  preach  the 
principles  of  fair  play,  German  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils  will  not  believe  us  unless 
we  play  fair.  Our  headlines  are  their 
headlines,  and  their  news  is  as  up-to- 
date  as  ours,  much  of  it  emanating 
from  New  York  and  Washington.  In 
many  weekly  meetings  with  teachers 
in  Stuttgart,  Mannheim  and  Heidel¬ 
berg,  it  was  very  easy  for  me  to  detect 
their  gain  and  loss  of  faith' in  our 
democratic  state  according  to  our  atti¬ 
tude  on  such  important  problems  as 
displaced  persons,  the  Marshall  Plan, 
and  Russia.  True  education  of  the 
Germans  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
each  American  and  not  entirely  on 
the  few  who  go  to  work  in  the  German 
schools. 

^  A  MASS  PROBLEM 

This  responsibility  of  educating  for 
peace  comes  at  a  time  when  organized 
education  is  young.  Schools  and 
colleges  for  training  the  select  few  are 
old.  but  it  has  been  w  ithin  a  relatively 
short  space  of  time  that  we  have  been 
seriously  concerned  with  educating  the 
masses.  Indeed  it  has  been  within  the 
past  fifteen  years  that  Hitler  showed 
the  world  what  could  be  done  through 
education  of  the  masses.  Can  we  do 
the  same  for  democracy?  I  think  so. 
but  we  have  several  questions  that 
should  be  answered,  and  until  thev 
are.  education  will  never  play  the  part 
that  it  should  for  world  peace. 

\^ho  shall  control  education?  Is  it 
right  for  one  nation  to  teach  untruths 
about  another  nation  because  the 
governments  of  these  two  nations  are 
in  disagreement?  Most  of  us  would 
agree  that  untruths  should  never  be 
taught  in  public  schools.  We  cur- 

*  Dr.  Boney  is  principal  of  Nassau  School, 

East  Orange. 


rently  view  with  alarm  the  teachings 
of  the  Russians  of  untruths  about  us. 
This  is  a  greater  potential  threat  to 
peace  with  Russia  than  that  country’s 
acquisition  of  the  atomic  bomb.  But 
let  us  remember  that  the  teaching  of 
untruths  about  other  peoples  and 
nations  is  not  confined  to  dictator 
countries.  Our  local  control  is  no 
solution  for  this  problem.  It  is  not 
uncommon  here  for  schools  to  teach 
untruths  about  other  races  and  nations. 
Obviously  there  is  no  immediate  solu¬ 
tion  to  this  problem.  But  it  would 
appear  that  we  have  reached  a  period 
in  the  development  of  education  when 
we  might  consider  seriously  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  government  beyond  the  local 
level  having  a  part  in  directing 
education. 

OI  R  TEACHING  KNOWLEDGE 

But  in  no  matter  does  education 
show  its  unpreparedness  more  than  in 
the  basic  principles  of  teaching.  There 
is  much  that  we  do  not  know.  We  talk 
glibly  about  education  for  democracy, 
but  do  we  know-  how  much  instruction 
by  precept  to  mix  with  experience 
education  to  make  a  good  recipe  for 
democratic  education?  Do  we  really 
know  how  much  class  education  to  tear 
down  in  Germany  when  we  have  so 
much  class  education  within'  our 
country?  These  things  worry  those  of 
us  who  would  be  honest.  They  cause 
us  to  hesitate,  and  while  in  this  state 
our  work  looks  muddled  and  confused. 
Critics  from  the  totalitarian  countries 
and  those  within  our  own  country 
whose  faith  in  traditional  education 
has  not  been  shaken  laugh  at  us. 

While  we  can  trust  that  the  future 
generations  will  answer  these  questions 
clearly  and  precisely,  we  must  realize 
that  we  who  are  charged  with  the  care 
of  education  while  it  is  in  its  infancy- 
have  a  special  obligation.  We  must 
see  that  it  is  not  put  to  a  task  that  is 
too  big  for  it.  We  must  ask  that  it  be 
supported  to  the  degree  that  it  is  called 
upon  to  serve.  In  these  matters  we 
not  only  have  the  good  wishes  but  also 
the  aid  of  the  Germans.  At  the  eijd  of 
a  period  of  not  less  than  25  years  in 
Germany  we  should  have  given  such 
help  in  the  education  of  a  generation 
of  Germans  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  be  proud,  and  education  will 
have  gained  much  for  having  had  this 
experience. 
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NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


By  DR.  BURT  JOHNSON 

Tenafly 


THE  NEW  CONSTITITION 

Japan  adopted  a  new  constitution  in 
1946  and  in  doing  so  provided  a  new 
and  broader  base  for  her  educational 
program.  It  provided  for  both 
academic  freedom  and  the  right  for  all 
people  to  receive  an  equal  education 
correspondent  to  their  ability.  It 
further  specified  that  “all  persons  shall 
be  obligated  to  have  all  boys  and  girls 
under  their  protection  receive  an 
ordinary  education  through  the  ninth 
grade  .  .  .  such  compulsory  education 
shall  be  free.” 

Following  the  adoption  of  the  consti¬ 
tution,  the  Diet  enacted  the  Funda¬ 


mental  Law  of  Education  in  1947. 
It  included  the  following  as  the  basic 
aims  of  education: 

1.  Equal  educational  opportunity  regard¬ 
less  of  race,  creed,  sex.  social  status,  eco¬ 
nomic  position  or  family  origin. 

2.  Academic  freedom. 

3.  Prohibit  the  teaching  of  religions 
education. 

4.  Teaching  of  political  knowledge  neces¬ 
sary  for  intelligent  citizenship. 

5.  Any  and  all  types  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  shall  be  made  available  to  all  youth. 

6.  Co-education  shall  be  considered  a  re¬ 
quired  part  of  the  program  as  fast  as 
possibilities  will  permit. 

As  a  forerunner  to  the  passage  of 
the  F'undamental  Law  of  Education, 
the  I  nited  States  Education  Mission, 


Two  New  Jersey  Schoolmen  last  year  served  on  educational  mis¬ 
sions  to  defeated  enemy  countries.  Here  Dr.  Boney  and  Dr. 
Johnson  present  their  conclusions  and  observations  on  conditions 
in  Germany  and  Japan,  and  how  schools  work  toward  peace. 

Secondary  Education  in  .Japan 

lished  the  first  Department  of  Educa-  ,  ^ 

tion  in  Japan.  The  Emperor,  in  his  DR.  BURl  JOHI\SO!\ 

"Chartered  Oath.”  proclaimed  that  Tenafly 

“wisdom  and  ability  should  be  sought 

after  in  all  quarters  of  the  world  for  THE  NEW  CONSTITITION  mental  Law  of  Education  in  1947. 

the  purpose  of  firmly  establishing  the  Japan  adopted  a  new  constitution  in  included  the  following  as  the  basic 
foundations  of  the  Empire.”  1946  and  in  doing  so  provided  a  new  education: 

The  true  purpose  of  Japanese  edu-  and  broader  base  for  her  educational  ,  educational  opportunity  regard- 

cation  in  its  early  origin  was  based  program.  It  provided  for  both  Ifomic  p” Ttioror 
upon  traditional  ideas  which  had  been  academic  freedom  and  the  right  for  all  2.  Academic  freedom.' 
formed  under  the  social  organization  people  to  receive  an  equal  education  3.  Prohibit  the  teaching  of  religions 
of  the  empire.  This  policy  could  have  correspondent  to  their  ability.  It  . 

been  s^n  in  every  phase  of  Nipponese  further  specified  that  “all  persons  shall  J;  jTttefligem  I‘L“enshi^‘*'^''* 
education,  whose  basis  was  the  Im-  be  obligated  to  have  all  boys  and  girls  5.  Any  and  all  types  of  secondary  ednca- 
perial  Rescript  in  Education  issued  under  their  protection  receive  an  *'on  shall  be  made  available  to  all  youth, 
in  1890.  It  proclaimed  in  part:  ordinary  education  through  the  ninth  Co-education  shall  be  considered  a  re- 

•Know  Ye.  Our  Subjects.  Our  Imperial  grade  ...  such  compulsory  education  ZirbUiOes'  w^ill  " 

Ancestors  have  founded  Our  Empire  on  a  shall  be  free.”  Af  a  forrr.mnerto  th. 

basis  broad  and  everlasting  and  have  deeply  Fnllf.u,;nfT  iK.>  <,A  ti  f  »•  .U  V  passage  of 

and  firmly  implanted  virtue.  .  .  .  This  is  \  ouow  ing  ^e  adoption  of  the  consti-  the  F  undamental  Law  of  Education, 
the  glory  of  the  fundamental  character  of  tution,  the  Diet  enacted  the  Funda-  the  Ignited  States  Education  Mission, 
our  Empire  and  herein  also  lies  the  source 
of  our  education  .  .  .  pursue  learning  and 
cultivate  arts,  and  thereby  develop  intel¬ 
lectual  faculties  and  perfect  moral  powers; 
should  emergency  arise,  offer  yourselves 
courageously  to  the  State;  and  thus  guard 
and  maintain  the  prosperity  of  Our  Im¬ 
perial  Throne  coeval  with  heaven  and 
earth.” 

With  such  a  nationalistic  philosophy, 
it  is  easily  understood  why  all  the 
schools  of  Japan  prior  to  the  occupa¬ 
tion  were  strictly  controlled  and 
directed  bv  the  government,  even  to 
the  number  of  subjects  and  the  hours 
each  subject  was  to  be  studied.  The 
schools  could  also  be  classified  into 
three  divisions.  The  first  was  the 
primary  school  (grades  1-6),  which 
was  compulsory.  Next  followed  the 
secondary  schools  in  five  different 
forms  and  varying  in  length  from  two 
to  five  years.  The  third  type  was  that 
of  higher  institutions,  for  the  select 
few  who  completed  the  middle  school  » 
or  the  Girls  High  School.  ^ 

The  secondary  schools  of  Japan, 
limited  as  they  were,  were  providing 
excellent  opportunities  for  the  boys 
and  girls  fortunate  enough  to  be 
selected  prior  to  tbe  war.  However,  as 
the  hardships  of  war  increased,  the 
secondary  schools  were  hard-pressed 
and  many  found  it  difficult  to  operate 
efficiently  because  of  the  “speed-up” 
program,  lack  of  staff,  over-crowded 
conditions,  and  insuflicient  books  and 
supplies.  Numerous  buildings  had  also 
l>een  destroyed  and  at  the  time  of  sur-  iv  j 
render,  a  complete  re-organization  was  -r-  dates  back  Meiji  Era;  the  lower  is  Kofu 

,  I  "  j  rirst  High  school,  steel  and  concrete  structure.  Photographs  bv  courtesy  of  American 

both  welcome  and  necessary.  School  Board  journal,  and  Richard  Werth. 
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headed  by  Dr.  George  Stoddard  visited 
Japan.  After  a  comprehensive  study, 
in  conjunction  with  a  special  Japanese 
committee,  a  new  philosophy,  structure, 
and  procedure  was  recommended  for 
study,  adaptation,  and  implementation 
as  soon  as  practical.  The  Fundamented 
Law  w'as  an  outgrowth  of  the  report. 

NEW  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 

Basically,  the  structure  of  the  public 
school  program  that  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  is  one  of  three-level  system,  viz: 
a  six-year  elementary  school,  a  three- 
year  lower  secondary  school,  and  a 
three-year  upper  secondary  school. 

The  new  lower  secondary  school 
(Grades  7-8-9)  was  established  beyond 
the  elementary  school  for  all  boys  and 
girls.  The  principal  aims  of  this  school 
are  “to  develop  individuality  and  train 
pupils  to  participate  effectively  in 
group  life  and  activities;  to  accomplish 
more  fully  the  objectives  of  elementary 
education:  to  promote  social  acitvities 
in  and  out  of  s<-hool;  to  guide  “senti¬ 
ments"  rightly,  and  cultivate  object¬ 
ivity  of  judgment:  to  develop  the  basic 
knowledge  and  skills  necessary  in 
vocations:  to  inculcate  respect  for 
labor:  and  so  train  pupils  that  they 
will  be  able  freely  to  select  their  »)ccu- 
pations  according  to  their  interests  and 
aptitudes.  Attendance  is  compulsory.” 


Beyond  the  lower  secondary  school 
is  the  three-year  upper  secondary 
school  (Grades  10-11-12)  tuition  free 
and  open  to  all  who  have  completed 
the  work  of  the  lower  school.  The  ob¬ 
jectives  of  this  school  are:  (1)  “to 
cultivate  the  qualities  necessary  to 
become  effective  members  of  the  group 
and  the  nation;  (2)  to  provide  further 
education  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
provided  by  the  lower  school;  (3)  to 
guide  students  in  deciding  their  future 
careers  according  to  their  individual 
abilities  and  on  the  basis  of  a  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  work  they  are  to  do;  (4) 
to  cultivate  higher  general  culture  and 
skill  in  technical  arts;  (5)  to  cultivate 
breadth  and  depth  of  understanding 
and  the  ability  to  exercise  sound  judg¬ 
ment  on  social  problems;  and  (6)  to 
achieve  the  fullest  possible  development 
and  enrichment  of  their  individuali¬ 
ties.” 

PROVISION  FOR  WORKERS 
In  addition  to  the  lower  and  upper 
secondary  schools,  there  is  the  new' 
Part-Time  .Secondary  School.  This 
school  offers  the  same  curricula  as  the 
upper  school  but  arranged,  however,  so 
that  pupils  are  allowed  a  longer  time 
in  which  to  complete  the  course;  thus 
it  is  offering  to  all  employed  young 
people  for  the  first  time  an  opportunity 
for  education  on  the  secondarv  level. 


Many  of  the  technical  schools  have 
also  been  accepted  under  the  new  pro¬ 
gram.  somewhat  as  the  New  Technical 
Institutes  in  New  York  State,  and  the 
enrollment  is  large,  as  could  be  ex¬ 
pected.  These  schools  are  filling  a  vital 
place  in  providing  technical  workers 
for  Japan  during  her  period  of 
recovery. 

Co-education  has  become  a  reality 
as  far  as  facilities  will  permit,  and 
ultimately,  upper  secondary  schools 
should  be  sufficiently  numerous  to 
receive  all  youth  who  desire  to  attend. 
Under  the  new  program,  far  greater 
numbers  will  also  be  accorded  the 
opp>ortunity  to  attend  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  in  contrast  to  approxi¬ 
mately  3%  or  less  prior  to  the 
occupation. 

Great  credit  should  be  given  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  Supreme  Com¬ 
mander  of  the  Allied  Forces;  Mark 
Orr,  Director  of  Education  for  SCAP; 
and  Monte  Osborne,  Director  of 
Secondary  Education,  for  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  development 
of  a  program  of  democratic  education 
in  Japan  during  the  period  of  occupa¬ 
tion.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the 
change  of  philosophy  from  one  of 
servitude  to  the  Emperor  to  that  of 
developing  good  world  citizens. 


Other  Activities 
Overseas  Cited; 
OTRF  Hits  $2300 

Not  all  teacher  and  school  relief 
work  is  being  done  through  the  Over¬ 
seas  Teacher  Relief  Fund,  though  con¬ 
tributions  to  that  Fund  continue  to 
pour  into  the  NJEA  office  for  forward¬ 
ing  to  the  NEA.  To  March  9  the  total 
is  S2393.96. 

Last  year  the  Glen  Ridge  Teachers 
Association  received  from  the  NEA 
the  name  (A  a  specific  German  teacher. 
To  him  and  his  family  the  Glen  Ridge 
teachers  sent  CARE,  packages,  and  this 
year  have  arranged  for  a  package  a 
month.  They  have  had  very  interesting 
acknowledgments  from  him.  The  total 
contributions  of  the  Glen  Ridge  group 
over  two  vears  have  been  more  than 
$2(H». 

The  Cunningham  School  of  Vine- 
land,  of  w  hich  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams 
is  principal,  sent  4o0  pounds  of  Christ¬ 
mas  gifts  to  the  Thornhill  School  for 
Delicate  Children  at  West  Hartlepool 
in  England.  The  headmistress  is  a 
personal  friend  of  Mrs.  Adams.  The 
180  children  and  their  teachers  each 
received  an  individual  useful  Christmas 
gift. 

Additional  contributions  ret;eived 
include : 

Union  Town-hip  Teaeher-’  A—n . $134.50 


.‘^hool  No.  6,  Bayonne .  5.00 

School  No.  7,  Paterson .  8.00 

Cape  May  City  Teachers’  Assn .  28.00 

Carroll  Robbins  School,  Trenton....  21.00 

Grant  .School,  Trenton .  14.00 

Cook  -School,  Trenton .  13.00 

Columbus  School.  Trenton .  5.00 

McClellan  School,  Trenton .  11.00 

Parker  School,  Trenton .  8.00 

Jefferson  -School,  Trenton .  27.00 

McKinley  -School,  Trenton .  2.00 

Mott  School.  Trenton .  8.00 


Do  You  Need  Legal 
Advice? 

The  Association's  Welfare 
Committee  strongly  urges  that 
teachers  desiring  Association 
assistance  contact  the  N,J.E.A. 
office  at  the  very  beginning  of 
any  involvement.  Financial  as¬ 
sistance  should  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  where  the  Association 
has  not  been  consulted  early 
in  the  controversy. 

The  Association  employs  legal 
counsel  to  advise  or  aid,  or  may 
provide  assistance  when: 

1.  A  teacher  is  in  a  school  situ¬ 
ation  in  which  she  feels  she  needs 
legal  advice. 

2.  Definite  action  has  been  taken 
jeopardizing  her  legal  rights. 


Gregory  School,  Trenton .  18.00 

Morris  Township  Education  Assn....  22.00 
Middlesex  County  Teachers’  Assn. . . .  10.00 

14th  Avenue  -School,  Newark .  4.30 

Hawthorne  Avenue  School,  Newark. .  17.00 

Mantua  Terrace  School,  West  Dept¬ 
ford  Township .  4.00 

Pt.  Pleasant  Borough  Teachers’  Assn.  10.00 

Edith  M.  Andruss,  Irvington .  1.00 

Cardiff  School,  Egg  Harbor  Twp.,..  1.00 

.Absecon  Teachers’  Assn .  10.00 

Rollin  Shaw,  Dorchester .  1.00 

Mrs.  (dara  Chambers,  Leesburg .  1.00 

Deptford  Central  School .  9.00 

Haledon  Teachers’  Assn .  21.00 

M.  J.  Donohoe  .School,  Bayonne .  12.00 

School  No.  24,  Paterson .  5.00 

Charlotte  T.  Stephens,  (den  Rock. . . .  2.00 

Milltown  Teachers’  Assn .  17.00 

Oxford  Teachers’  Assn .  10.00 

Bernards  Twp.  Teachers’  Assn .  .'10.00 

Jutland  -School,  Flemington .  2.00 

Lumlrerlon  Township  School .  4.00 

Hancock  Bridge  School .  .3.00 

Park  Ridge  Classroom  Tchrs.  Assn.  10.00 

Beilmawr  Park  Schmd .  15.00 

School  No.  9,  Jersey  City .  3.00 

School  No.  20,  Jersey  City .  2.00 

School  No.  28.  Jersey  City .  15.00 

Buena  Vista  Twp.  Schesds .  25.00 

Dunellen  Education  Assn .  41.50 

Mt.  Vernon  Avenue  .Schcml,  Irvington  21.00 

Verga  -School,  Verga,  N.  J .  7.00 

Branchville  Scho<d .  6.00 

Brooklawn  School .  7.00 

Wood-Ridge  Education  .Assn .  .5.00 

Caldwell  Twp.  Public  .S<-hool .  10.00 

Rockaway  Twp.  Teachers .  15.00 

Hillside  Teachers .  %.00 

Edgewater  Teachers’  Assn .  5.00 

Midland  Park  Teachers’  Assn .  8.60 

Wanaque  Borough  Teachers’  Assn...  18.00 

Rockaway  Teachers’  .Assn .  29.25 

Westville  Schools .  22.00 
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By  EVGE!\E  H.  VAIS  VLIET 

Butler* 


WITH  EDLCATION  Compulsory  to  age 
sixteen,  all  of  us  in  education  have 
been  aware  of  the  irresistible  changes 
brought  by  large  numbers.  Neither 
have  we  been  oblivious  to  the  need  for 
change,  adjustment  and  rearrangement 
of  our  school  programs,  procedures 
and  curricula.  We  have  worked  on 
such  things  as  fused  subject  courses, 
integrated  courses,  correlated  experi¬ 
ences,  the  core  curriculum,  functional 
adaptation  of  material,  re-emphasized 
subject  matter  and  all  other  devices  for 
providing  all  our  students  with  realistic 
and  purposeful  experiences  which  not 
only  would  serve  for  notivation,  but 
which  would  be  valuable  per  se. 

On  tbe  other  hand,  we  cannot  be 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  our  good  and 
our  excellent  students  must  be  mo¬ 
tivated  to  work  to  the  maximum  of 
their  capacity  and  achieve  results  far 
beyond  average  group  standards  or  the 
levelling  influence  of  our  modern  edu¬ 
cational  philosophy  when  it  is  based 
upon  constant  reference  to  the  normal 
curve. 

At  Butler  High  School  we  have 
encouraged  these  students,  college  and 
non-college  alike,  to  live  up  to  the 
maximum  of  their  abilities  and  have 
offered  them,  in  addition  to  the  in¬ 
trinsic  rewards  present  in  all  classroom 
experience,  various  extrinsic  rewards. 
Like  most  high  schools  we  publish  an 
honor  roll  for  each  marking  period; 
the  honor  roll  appears  not  only  in  the 
school  paper,  “The  Maple  Leaf’,  but 
appears  in  the  local  paper  and  in  the 
Paterson  paper  where  the  students’ 
names  are  allocated  to  the  various  dis¬ 
tricts  from  which  they  come.  During 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  as 
a  further  inducement,  students  with  a 
B  average  are  exempted  from  their 
examinations. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  the  pupils,  who,  by  native 
ability,  should  have  compiled  records 
even  greater  than  honor  roll  and  ex¬ 
emption  standards.  In  1946  a  project 
was  developed  during  the  examination 
period  as  an  educational  treat  for 
Students  who  had  maintained  B  plusses 
(88 1  or  beher  in  three  of  their  major 
subjects.  This  was  developed  by  the 
supervising  principal.  Neil  B.  F'aster- 


While  their  fellows  take  examinations,  88  Butler  High 
School  honor  students  see  their  homes  from  giant  airliner 
as  community  recognizes  extra  achievement. 


elbows  socially  with  the  many  officials 
and  the  workers  of  the  secretariat, 
both  by  a  tour  of  the  whole  area  and 
by  the  fact  that  facilities  of  the  cafe¬ 
teria  were  available  to  our  students. 
On  the  return  trip  the  view  of  New 
York  City  from  the  east  at  twilight  was 
something  many  oldtime  residents  of 
this  area  have  not  seen. 

This  year  the  students  elected  to 
return  to  Radio  City,  but  after  a  most 
unusual  morning  program  in  which 
National  Airlines,  the  Butler  Board  of 
Education,  Butler  High  School  and  the 
Butler  Rotary  Club  have  united  in 
sponsoring  a  project  which  would  show 
these  students  that  we  do  value  out¬ 
standing  achievement.  A  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education  accompanied 
the  trip  as  well  as  the  president  of  the 
Rotary  Club.  National  Airlines  pro¬ 
vided  the  use  of  a  DC-4  for  three  hours. 
The  Butler  Rotary  Club  financed  the 
individual  insurance  on  the  pupils  and 
the  Butler  Board  of  Education  put  its 
stamp  of  approval  on  the  project. 

Since  there  were  eighty-eight  boys 
and  girls,  it  w  as  necessary  to  make  two 
trips  over  this  northern  New  Jersey 


area.  After  taxiing  down  the  runway 
the  captain  secured  clearance  and  then 
proceeded  to  take  the  students  out 
over  Messick,  Long  Island;  Long 
Island  Sound;  Columbia  University; 
the  Hudson  River;  Bergen  County; 
Paterson ;  Hawthorne ;  P  o  m  p  t  o  n 
Lakes;  Wanaque;  Butler;  Boonton; 
Dover;  New'ark;  over  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  back  to  Idlewild  Inter¬ 
national  Airport.  Students  were  in  the 
air  for  about  an  hour,  had  a  chance  to 
see  their  school  from  the  air  and  the 
many  beautiful  lakes  and  mountains  in 
this  area. 

As  an  educational  venture,  i  is  an 
experience  in  living  in  the  age  in  which 
we  actually  are  living.  Not  one  of  the 
students  was  airsick;  not  one  showed 
the  slightest  evidence  of  fear.  It  is 
significant  that  the  six  students  who 
did  not  fly  were  members  of  the  junior*- 
senior  class;  every  one  of  the  freshmen 
and  sophomores  took  to  the  air. 
National  Airlines  provided  on  the  trip 
two  captains,  one  co-pilot  and  a 
stewardess  who  were  most  courteous, 
helpful  and  quite  surprised  at  the 
enthusiasm  of  young  boys  and  girls  as 


contrasted  with  the  usual  complacent 
attitude  of  regular  passengers. 

The  students  had  a  chance  to  see  the 
cockpit  of  the  large  ship  and  some  of 
the  main  features  of  its  operation. 
While  one  group  was  in  the  air,  the 
other  group  went  through  the  Inter¬ 
national  Airport  seeing  such  outstand¬ 
ing  points  as  customs  inspection,  the 
work  in  the  control  tower  and  the 
intensive  and  extensive  work  done  by 
the  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau  at  an  air]}ort. 

We  have  used  this  as  a  device  for 
motivation  to  maximum  achievement. 
It  is  significant  that  whereas  in  the 
first  year  we  began  with  some  forty 
pupils,  this  year  we  took  eighty-eight 
pupils. 

•As  guideposts  in  our  choice  of  a 
project  we  have  decided  that  the  trip 
should  have  the  following  charac¬ 
teristics: 

.1.  It  must  be  educationally  pro¬ 
ductive 

2.  It  must  widen  horizons  or  deepen 
insight 

3.  It  must  be  attractive  enough  to 
encourage  borderline  people  to 
work  with  this  as  one  of  their 
goals. 


Don  H  MAKE  Them  Sing 

Making  Vocal  Music  Elective  Gets  Better  Results 
Says  Long  Branch  Teacher  Who  Has  Tried  Both  Ways 

By  LAUREISCE  DILSI^ER 

Long  Branch* 


The  Junior  High"  School  vocal  prob¬ 
lem  is  vast.  It  includes  the  changing 
voice  in  addition  to  all  the  peculiarities 
of  early  adolescence.  For  years  we 
tried  forcing  music  on  all  pupils, 
believing  quite  religiously  in  the  theory 
of,  “Music  for  every  child — every  child 
for  music.” 

By  the  time  a  boy  or  girl  reaches  the 
ninth  grade  he  knows  pretty  well 
whether  he  can  or  wants  to  sing.  In 
the  past  he  was  never  given  the  chance 
to  decide  this  for  himself,  but  was 
herded  down  to  the  auditorium  once  a 
week  with  a  couple  of  hundred  other 
pupils  for  “general  music”.  An  un¬ 
happy  child  makes  for  a  problem  in 
discipline.  One  of  these,  like  the  pro¬ 
verbial  bad  apple,  can  spoil  the  lot. 

For  three  years  we  have  experi¬ 
mented  along  the  idea  of  elective  music 
in  the  ninth  grade.  The  psychological 
effect  was  terrific.  Give  a  youngster 
the  opportunity  of  deciding  a  problem 
for  himself  and  he  will  weigh  the 
issue  carefully.  Usually  he  knows  just 
what  he  can  do  and  makes  a  wise 
choice.  Motivation  through  fear  and 
compulsion  has  never  produced  suc¬ 
cessful  learning. 


More  than  half  the  total  enrollment 
has  consistently  elected  the  music  pro¬ 
gram.  This  meets  during  the  regular 
tim^  alloted  for  homeroom  period — 
hence  there  is  no  problem  of  scheduling 
individual  programs.  These  boys  and 
girls  are  now  experiencing  the  pre¬ 
adult  joy  of  “belonging  to  something” 
rather  than  being  made  to  do  some¬ 
thing. 

We  no  longer  have  music  classes  as 
such;  but  The  Chorale  meets  several 
times  weekly  to  perfect  high  quality 
music  instead  of:  “Page  sixty-six.  All 
ready?  1,  2,  3  GO!”  The  former  plan 
results  in  good  music  for  assembly  pro¬ 
grams.  public  concerts  and  civic 
functions. 

Elective  music  in  Junior  High  School 
is  pretty  much  a  carbon  copy  of  our 
Senior  High  School  experiment  of 
some  years  back.  In  the  beginning  a 
mere  handful  showed  up  to  study  music 
purchased  through  the  pupils’  efforts 


*  Mr.  Dilsner  is  head  of  the  department  of 
vocal  music  in  the  Lonir  Branch  public 
schools.  He  is  also  a  church  organist, 
gives  private  lessons,  and  occasionally  gives 
organ  recitals. 


in  a  cake  sale.  The  first  boy  who  sang 
because  he  wanted  to  was  the  talk  of 
the  school.  Incidentally,  he  purchased  | 
our  programs  for  the  tenth  anniversary  | 
concert.  I 

In  a  Senior  High  School  of  seven  | 
hundred  we  have  upwards  of  one  | 
hundred  in  The  Choristers.  Constantly  I 
mounting  registration  necessitated  the  I 
organization  of  a  second  group.  Now  | 
all  tenth  grade  girls  who  ask  for  vocal 
music  are  assigned  to  the  All  Girl  | 
Choir.  They  thought  this  name  up  with  | 
no  apologies  to  Phil  Spitalny.  The  | 
Choir  has  seventy-five  members  for 
the  current  season.  | 

Tryout  rehearsals  for  All  State  | 
Chorus  resulted  in  the  banding  to-  | 
gether  of  the  very  best  voices,  “cream  | 
of  the  crop”  material.  Up  sprang  | 
another  group  called  The  Madrigid  | 
Singers.  What  do  we  sing?  We  run  the  | 
gamut  of  Bach  to  Gershwin.  Give  the 
pupils  a  song  they  want  and  they  will 
sing  one  you  like.  Start  with  their 
level  of  appreciation.  Almost  everyone  [ 
is  “from  Missouri”  and  has  to  be  I 
shown.  Youth  must  be  exposed.  How 
else  can  they  be  taught  to  discriminate. 

This  whole  business  of  teaching 
music  to  young  people  is  fun.  Just  | 
eliminate  those  who  don’t  really  want  | 
it,  and  the  major  part  of  your  problem  | 
is  solved.  But  so  gear  your  teaching  | 
methods  that  they  be  alive,  challenging  | 
and  full  of  the  reflection  of  your  love  | 
of  boys  and  girls  and  you  will  have  | 
many  registrants  for  all  your  choral  | 
groups.  I 
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Legislature  Drives 
To  End  Work  Early; 
NJEA  Bills  Moving 

As  this  Review  goes  to  press,  the 
1949  Legislature  is  meeting  2-3  times 
a  week  in  an  effort  to  eomplete  its 
work.  Members  are  anxious  to  finish 
up,  well  in  advanee  of  the  primary 
elections  Tuesday,  April  19. 

Elsewhere  in  this  REVIEW, 
President  Steel  urges  ever>'  teach¬ 
er  to  vote  in  the  primary’  election. 

Thus  far  the  Assembly  has  passed 
two  major  NJEA  bills.  The  $2,500 
minimum  salary  bill  was  adopted  by  a 
54-0  vote,  and  the  “Complete  Pension” 
bill- — A -286 — went  through  51-0.  Both 
are  before  the  Senate  as  this  is  written. 

Also  adopted  by  the  Assembly  are 
A-179 — to  permit  school  secretaries 
and  other  board  employees  to  join  the 
Pension  Fund — and  A-184  and  A-496 
— companion  bills  to  extend  the  right 
of  boards  of  education  to  pay  cost-of- 
living  bonuses  for  one  year  and  on 
salaries -up  to  $6,000. 

Special  emphasis  has  been  placed 
this  year  upon  thanking  of  legislators 
who  have  voted  for  NJEA-approved 
bills.  Especially  in  an  election  year, 
when  all  members  of  the  Assembly  are 
to  be  chosen,  legislators  are  grateful 
for  recognition  of  their  efforts  for 
education. 

Following  is  the  complete  list  of 
NJEA  bills,  with  their  status  as  of 
March  17: 

A-64 — 12500  minimum  salary.  PASSED  As¬ 
sembly  54-0.  Before  Senate. 

A-98 — Reorganization  of  State  Department 
of  Education.  2nd  reading  in  Assembly. 
A-179 — Would  permit  school  secretaries  and 
other  school  employees  in  other  than  first- 
class  counties  to  become  members  of  the 
Teachers’  Pension  and  Annuity  Fund. 
PASSED  Assembly.  Before  Senate. 
A-184,  A-496 — Extension  of  bonus  act. 

PASSED  Assembly.  Before  Senate. 

A-200 — To  increase  from  to  3%  of 

the  valuation  of  assessables  which  may  be 
appropriated  for  school  purposes  without 
the  consent  of  the  governing  body.  2nd 
reading  in  Assembly. 

A-215 — No  discrimination  based  upon  place 
of  residence  shall  be  made  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  scale  of  wages,  appointment, 
promotion,  transfer  of  teachers  in  schools 
or  colleges  supported  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  public  funds.  2nd  reading  in  Assembly. 
A-255 — Sets  forth  those  positions  which  are 
in  the  unclassified  civil  service  under  the 
public  school  system.  2nd  reading  in 
Assembly. 

A-286 — .3.5-year  quarter-pay  pension.  P\S.*'- 
ED  Assembly  51-0.  Before  Senate. 

S-146-  Additional  state  aid  for  education. 
In  committee. 

S-97 — Would  add  two  active  leacher.s  to 
Pension  4  Advisory  (lommittee.  In  com¬ 
mittee. 

H-96 — Would  add  a  fifth  retirement  option 
for  Pension  Fund.  In  committee. 


Heads  Lay  Group 


LEONARD  E.  BEST  of  Summit, 
New  Jersey,  is  the  new  chairman  of 
the  Educational  Planning  Commission 
of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Best,  a  graduate  of  New  York 
public  schools  and  MIT,  is  a  chemical 
engineer,  associated  with  the  Richard 
Best  Pencil  Co.  He  is  an  active  Ro- 
tarian.  a  member  of  the  Summit  Board 
of  Education  and  President  of  the 
Union  County  School  Boards  Asso¬ 
ciation. 


Newark  Principals 
Plan  Conference  On 
Social  Agency  Work 

Teachers  and  social  workers  will 
join  in  a  one-day  institute  at  Barringer 
High  School,  Newark  from  4  P.M.  to 
10  P.M.  on  April  7.  It  is  sponsored  by 
the  Newark  Public  School  Principals 
Association,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies  of  Newark 
and  West  Hudson. 

Speakers  include  the  Hon.  Justine 
Wise  Polier,  judge  of  the  Domestic 
Relations  Court  of  New  York  City; 
Hon.  Harry  W.  Lindeman,  judge  of 
the  Domestic  Relations  Division,  Essex 
County  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Rela¬ 
tions  Court;  and  Frank  Graving  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service  and 
Children’s  Aid  Society.  Supper  will 
be  served  in  the  school  cafeteria  and 
there  will  be  20  separate  discussion 
groups  in  the  evening. 


DELTA  KAPPA  GAMMA 

The  Alpha  Zeta  State  Organization 
of  the  Delta  Kappa  Gamma  Society 
will  hold  its  annual  convention  at  the 
Berkeley  Carteret  Hotel  in  Asbury 
Park  on  May  21-22.  Pre-convention 
get-togethers  are  scheduled  for  F’-iday 
evening.  May  20. 


Teacher  Credit  L'nions  in  New  Jersev 


Atlantic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Senior  High  School,  Atlantic  City 
Bayonne  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Senior  High  School.  Bayonne 
Bloomfield  Central  Essex  Federal  Credit  Union,  Board  of  Education,  Administration 
Building.  Bloomfield 

Burlington  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Walnut  St.  School,  Delanco 
Camden  Teachers  Civil  Service  Federal  Credit  Union,  107  N.  Sixth  St.,  Camden 
Cape  May  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  County  Supt.  of  Schools,  Cape 
May  Court  House 

Central  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Broadway  School,  Hackensack 
Cumberland  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  R.  D.  No.  5,  Oak  Road,  Vineland 
East  Bergen  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  293  Sunset  Ave.,  Englewood. 

Garfield  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  High  School,  Garfield 
Hoboken  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  Demarest  High  School,  Hoboken 
Mercer  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  State  Teachers  College,  Trenton 
Monmouth  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  313  Bond  St.,  Asbury  Park 
Morris  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  High  School,  Morristown 
Newark  Teachers  Credit  Union,  East  Side  High  School,  Newark 
Northern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  733  Stelle  Ave.,  Plainfield 
Passaic  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Room  506,  64  Hamilton  St.,  Paterson 
Somerset  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Somerville  High  School.  Somerville 
Southern  Middlesex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  Junior  High  School, 
New  Brunswick 

Suburban  Essex  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  86  Cedar  St.,  Maplewood 
Teaneck  School  Employees  Federal  Credit  Union,  High  School,  Teaneck 
Trenton  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union.  Trenton  High  School,  Trenton 
Union  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  16  Lincoln  Ave.,  Roselle  Park 
Warren  County  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  119  High  St.,  Hackettstown 
West  Essex  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  12  Sanderson  Ave.,  West  Caldwell 
West  Hudson  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  761  Elm  St.,  Arlington. 

West  Orange  Teachers  Federal  Credit  Union,  1045  Fairview  Place,  Hillside 
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New  Jersey  Education  Association 

Regulations  for  State  Elections 

Stale  Elections — November,  1949 


I.  OFFICERS  TO  BE  ELECTED 

1.  President — Term  *  y^ar*. 

2.  Vice  President — Term  2  years. 

S.  Treasurer — ^Term  2  years. 

U.  NOMINATIONS 

A.  1.  The  State  Nominatintt  Committee 
shall  meet  and  conduct  its  business  in 
accordance  with  the  constitutional  provisions 
of  Article  XIV,  By-Laws  6. 

2.  Nominations  made  shall  be  announced 
in  the  April  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tional  Review. 

B.  Petition  forms  for  independent  nomina¬ 
tions  for  state  oflBcers  may  be  secured  from 
the  administrative  offices  of  the  Association 
on  or  after  April  1  of  election  years. 

E)ach  petition  must  contain  at  least  three 
hundred  signatures  of  active  members  of  the 
Association,  with  at  least  ten  such  signatures 
from  each  of  eleven  counties.  No  more  than 
one  nomination  may  be  made  on  any  one 
petition. 

All  such  petitions  must  reach  the  adminis¬ 
trative  offices  of  the  Association  no  later  than 
5  P.  M.  on  Friday,  September  16, 1949. 

nL  VOTINO  BT  BfAIL 

A.  To  vote  by  mail  a  member  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  must  send  a  request  for  a  ballot  on 
or  before  October  21,  1^9.  (The  post  office 
cancellation  stamp  from  sending  office  must 
be  no  later  than  midnight,  October  21,  1949.) 
Each  request  must: 

1.  Be  aent  aepnrutely. 

2.  Be  per«on»lly  aigmed  by  the  mem¬ 
ber  requesting  the  ballot. 

S.  Be  accompanied  by  a  stamped, 
self-addressed  envelope. 

4.  Contain  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  the  person  making  it  is  an  active 
member  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association. 

Requests  should  be  directed  to  the  (Tiair- 
man.  State  Elections  Committee.  New  Jersey 
Education  Association.  Stacy-Trent  Hotel, 
Trenton  8,  N.  J. 

B.  For  each  request  there  will  be  mailed 
a  ballot  and  an  envelope  in  which  the  ballot, 
when  marked,  must  be  returned  to  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  Office.  No  ballot  will  be  counted 
which  is  not  received  in  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Office,  Stacv-Trent 
Hotel.  Trenton  8,  N.  J..  on  or  before  .S  P.  M.. 
November  8.  1919.  Each  ballot  must  be 
accompanied  by  the  voting  stub  detached 
horn  the  X'oter  s  membership  certihrate. 
Ballots  unaccompanied  by  this  stub  will  be 
rejected.  Each  ballot,  together  with  voting 
stub,  must  be  returned  in  a  separate  envelope, 
i.e..  not  more  than  one  ballot  and  one  voting 
stub  in  an  envelope. 

C.  Each  membership  receipt  shall  have  a 
voting  stub  which  shall  be  used  in  voting 
either  by  mail  or  at  the  Convention. 

rv.  VOTING  AT  CONVENTION 

A.  Voting  at  the  Convention  will  take 
place  on  every  day  but  the  last  day  of  the 
Convention. 


The  hours  for  voting  shall  be  as 
follows: 

First  day  — 2  to  5  P.  M.  (Hotel 
Traymore). 

Second  day  — 10  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
(Convention  Hall). 

Third  day — 0  A.  M.  to  12  M.  (Con¬ 
vention  Hall). 

If  no  Convention  is  held.  Article  XI  of  the 
Constitution  provides  that  all  voting  shall  be 
by  mail, 

B.  Each  member  shall  sign  a  poll  book 
l»efore  receiving  a  ballot.  No  member  shall 
sign  a  poll  book  or  receive  a  ballot  until  he 
has  presented  his  duly  signed  membership 
certificate,  with  voting  stub  attached.  The 
voting  stub  shall  be  detached  and  retained 
by  the  election  officials. 


C  No  affidavits  of  membership  will  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  the  right  to  vote. 

D.  Ballots  sent  out  in  response  to  mail 
requests  will  not  be  accepted  for  voting  at 
the  Convention. 

E.  Electioneering  or  instruction  of  voters 
shall  not  be  permitted  within  the  voting 
room  or  within  thirty  feet  of  the  entrance  to 
the  voting  room. 

F.  The  Chairman  of  the  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  certify  the  results  of  the  election 
to  the  President  of  the  Stale  Association, 
who  will  announce  the  results  and  formally 
introduce  the  newly-elected  officials  at  the 
earliest  st'ssion  of  the  convention  following 
the  completion  of  the  tabulations. 

G.  If  no  Convention  is  held,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Elections  Committee  shall  certify  the 
results  of  the  election  to  the  President  of  the 
State  Association,  who  will  announce  the 
results  and  formally  introduce  the  newly- 
elected  officials  at  the  meeting  of  the  Dele¬ 
gate  Assembly. 

H.  In  the  event  that  there  is  no  contest 
for  election  to  state  office  (president,  vice 
president,  treasurer)  and  no  nominations  by 
|)etition  appear,  then  no  state  election  will 
be  held  either  by  mail  or  by  voting  at  tbe 
convention  and  the  chairman  of  the  Slate 
Elections  Committee  shall  declare  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  the  nominated  slate. 


Regulations  for  County  Elections 


October,  1949 


L  County  Elections  Committee 

A.  The  county  representative  on  the  State 
Elections  Committee  shall  appoint  a  County 
Elections  Committee  of  five  members  in  any 
county  having  a  total  active  membership  in 
the  New  Jersey  Education  Association  of 
1.250  or  less.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  membership  exceeds  1,250,  there  shall 
be  one  member  of  the  Elections  Committee 
for  each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of 
the  active  members.  School  districts  with 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  shall  have  one,  and  only  one,  repre¬ 
sentative  on  the  Elections  Committee  for 
each  2.50  members,  or  major  fraction  thereof. 
The  county  representative  on  the  State  Elec¬ 
tions  Committee  shall  call  all  meetings  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee,  and  shall 
be  the  chairman  of  that  committee. 

B.  The  County  Elections  Committee  shall 
he  in  charge  of  all  (^unty  Elections  held  for 
the  purpose  of  electing  county  representa¬ 
tives  on  the  State  Nominating  Committee, 
the  State  Executive  Committee,  and  the 
Delegate  Assembly.  They  shall  prepare  and 
furnish  ballots  in  sufficient  number  for  the 
use  of  all  of  the  active  members  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  in  the  county 
according  to  a  form  prescribed  by  tbe  State 
Elections  Committee,  and  shall  employ  such 
organization  for  the  conduct  of  elections  as 
may  be  set  up  by  the  State  Elections 
Committee. 

H.  Nominations  of  County  Representa¬ 
tives  to  the  State  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee,  Executive  Committi^  and 
Delegate  Assembly 

A.  County  Nominating  Committee 

1.  There  shall  be  a  (kiunty  Nominating 
Committee  consisting  of  five  members  in  any 
county  having  a  total  active  membership  in 
the  New  Jersev  Education  Association  of 

I. 250  or  less.  In  counties  where  the  total 
active  membership  exceeds  1.250,  there  shall 
be  one  member  of  the  Nominating  Committee 


for  each  250,  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of 
the  active  members.  School  districts  with 
250  or  more  active  members  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  shall  have  one,  and  only  one,  representa¬ 
tive  on  the  Nominating  Committee  for  each 
250  members  or  major  fraction  thereof. 

2.  When,  in  any  county,  a  County  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  or  Organization  shall  have 
been  approved  by  the  chairman  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee,  under  standards  set  up 
by  the  State  Elections  Committee  and 
available  on  request  from  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Office  or  from  the 
county  member  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  then  the  Executive  Board  of  any  such 
approved  county  organization  may,  by  formal 
action,  designate  the  members  of  the  ^unty 
Nominating  Committee.  Formal  request  for 
approval  and  for  authority  to  designate 
members  of  the  County  Nominating  Com¬ 
mittee  shall  be  submitted  in  writing  to  the 
State  Elections  Committee  at  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association  Office.  Such  requests 
for  approval  of  county  oreanizations  must  be 
made  not  later  than  April  30,  1949. 

In  the  event  that,  in  any  county,  no 
county  education  association  or  organization 
is  approved  as  noted  above,  then  the  county 
representative  on  the  State  Elections  0>m- 
mittee  shall  appoint  the  County  Nominating 
Committee  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  County  Elections  Committee,  The 
personnel  of  these  committees  as  selected 
either  by  the  county  organization  or  by  the 
county  representative  on  the  State  Election* 
Committee  shall  be  reported  to  the  chairman 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee  at  the 
administrative  fdfices  by  the  county  member 
of  the  State  Elections  Committee  on  forms 
supplied  by  the  office,  not  later  than  June 

3.  1949. 

3.  The  County  Nominating  Ormmiiie*- 
shall  prepare  a  list  of  county  nominees  fi'r 
the  State  Nominating  Committee,  the  Execn 
live  Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
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during  the  yean  when  election  to  theae 
offices  is  required  hy  the  Constitution,  and 
report  the  same,  with  affirmation  of  their 
membership  in  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association,  to  the  county  member  of  the 
State  Elections  Committee  who,  in  turn, 
shall  report  such  nominations  to  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association  Office  not  later 
than  September  24. 


B.  Individual  Nominations  By  Petition 

1.  Individual  nominations  by  petition  may 
be  made  for  nominees  for  the  State  Nominat¬ 
ing  Committee,  the  Executive  Committee  and 
the  Delegate  Assembly,  during  the  years 
when  election  to  these  offices  is  required  by 
the  Constitution. 


Such  petitions  must  be  signed  by  not  less 
than  five  '  (5)  per  cent  of  the  total  active 
membership  of  the  New  Jersey  Education 
Association  in  the  county  with  at  least  five 
signatures  from  each  of  at  least  five  (5) 
school  districts  in  the  county  provided, 
however, 

(a)  that  in  any  county,  seventy-five 
signatures,  with  at  least  five  signatures  from 
each  of  at  least  five  scliool  districts  in  the 
county  shall  be  sufficient  on  any  petition, 
and  provided  further, 

(b)  that  where  a  school  district  has  250 
or  more  active  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
Education  Association,  nominations  for 
candidates  for  the  Delegate  Assembly  may 
be  made,  from  any  such  district,  on  petition 
of  not  leM  than  ten  (10)  per  cent  of  the 
active  membership  of  the  New  Jersey  Educa 
tion  Association  in  that  local  school  district 

2.  All  individual  petitions  for  independent 
nominations  must  be  made  on  petition-blank 
forms  prescribed  by  the  Stale  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee.  Individual  petitions  must  carry 
affirmations  that  each  nominee  and  each  peti¬ 
tioner  is  an  active  memlier  of  the  New 
Jersey  Elducation  Association.  The  County 
Elections  Committee  is  to  lie  the  judge  of 
the  validity  of  petitions. 

nL  County  Elections  Calendar 

A.  The  County  Elections  Committee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
county  memlier  of  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  to  plan  the  organi/4ilion  of  county 
elections  in  accordance  with  the  procedures 
noted  below  so  that  announcement  of  such 
plans  may  be  available  for  publication  no 
later  than  September  16,  1949. 

B.  The  County  Nominating  Couimillee  in 
each  county  shall  meet  for  organization  pur¬ 
poses  at  the  call  of  the  county  memlier  of 
the  State  Elections  (^mniittee,  and  there¬ 
after  at  the  call  of  its  chairman.  It  shall 
prepare  a  list  of  nominees  for  the  State 
Nominating  Committee,  the  Slate  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  when  election  to  these  offices 
is  required  by  the  (institution,  so  as  to 
report  such  list  of  county  nominees  In  the 
county  member  of  the  Stale  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee  on  or  before  September  16,  1949. 
The  county  memlier  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  shall  make  this  list  of  nominees 
available  upon  request  to  any  memlier  of  the 
NJEA  in  the  county  and,  as  noted  liefore, 
submit  this  list  to  the  NJEA  office  no 
later  than  September  24,  1949. 

C  In  each  county  there  are  to  be  elected: 

1.  One  member  of  the  Stale  Nominating 
Committee  for  a  term  of  one  year  shall  be 
elected  in  alternate  years.  Due  to  consti¬ 
tutional  provisions.  Article  VII,  Section  I,  a 
Slate  Nominating  Committee  will  be  elected 
in  1950. 

2.  One  ^member  of  the  Stale  Executive 
Committee  (term  three  years  from,  close  of 
1949  (Convention),  to  succeed  any  present 
county  member  whose  term  expires  in  1949 


NJEA  Nominations 

The  final  meeting  of  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Education  Association  Nomi¬ 
nating  (Committee  (1949)  was  held 
March  4,  1949,  at  the  Stacy-Trent 
Hotel,  Trentim.  All  members  were 
present. 

The  following  were  nominated 
for  NJEA  offices: 

President 

Mrs.  Florknce  H.  Price 
Newark 

Vice-President 
William  R.  Stover 
Pennsauken  Twp. 

Treasurer 

Raymond  S.  (Clarke 
Elizabeth 

Reported  by  Elizabeth  Talbott 
Secretary,  NJEA  Nominating 
Gimmittee 


or  for  the  unexpired  term  if  the  office  other¬ 
wise  liecomes  vacant. 

3.  All  members  of  the  Delegate  Assembly 
whose  terms  expire  at  the  close  of  the  1949 
Annual  Convention  (term  two  years)  or  for 
the  unexpired  term  if  the  office  otherwise 
becomes  vacant.  Members  of  the  Delegate 
Assembly  are  county  representatives  and 
must  be  elected  on  a  county-wide  basis. 

D.  Individual  petitions  for  nominees  for 
the  Slate  Nominating  Committee,  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee,  and  the  Delegate  Assembly 
in  those  counties  where  elections  to  these 
offices  are  to  be  held  in  accordance  with 
constitutional  provisions,  must  be  presented 
to  the  county  member  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  no  later  than  5:00  P.  M.  on 
September  23,  1949.  Blank  forms  for  indi¬ 
vidual  petitions  are  to  be  secured  on  24  hours 
notice  from  the  countv  member  of  the  State 
Elections  Committee.  All  such  petitions,  if 
properly  executed,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  State  Elections  Committee, 
at  the  New  Jersey  Education  Office,  within 
24  hours  of  their  receipt  (by  Septemlier  24) 
by  the  county  member  of  the  Slate  Elections 
Committee. 

E.  County  Elections  are  to  be  held  during 
the  week  of  October  17,  1949  at  such  places 
and  on  such  dates  for  each  county  as  the 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Eiducation 


Association  or  a  person  designated  by  him 
shall  decide. 

F.  The  State  Elections  Committee  shall 
act  as  judge  on  protests  from  any  county 
election,  and  its  decision  shall  be  final. 

G.  In  the  event  that  in  a  given  county  the 
Nominating  Committee  has  selected  but  one 
slate  and  no  nominations  by  petition  appear, 
then  no  election  in  that  county  shall  be  held, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  County  Dections 
Committee  of  that  county  shall  declare  the 
election  of  the  nominated  slate. 

IV.  Procedurea  for  County  Election* — 
October,  1949 

A.  The  places  of  election  in  each  county 
and  the  time  of  such  elections  are  to  be 
determined  by  the  President  of  the  New 
Jersey  Education  Association,  and  all  such 
information  is  to  be  published  in  an  elections 
issue  of  the  OrnaAL  News  Bulletin. 

B.  Reports  of  nominees  selected  by  (bounty 
Nominating  Committees  and  of  independent 
nominations  by  petition,  properly  receiyed  by 
the  county  members  of  the  State  Elections 
Committee  will  be  published  by  counties  in 
an  elections  issue  of  the  Official  News 
Bulletin. 

C.  Each  member  of  the  Association  who 
votes  must  sign  his  or  her  name  and  school 
address  in  the  poll  book  before  receiving  a 
ballot. 

D.  A  membership  receipt  for  dues  for  the 
year  1949-1950  must  be  presented  by  each 
teacher  in  order  to  vote  at  any  county 
election. 

V.  Notifying  Membership 

The  following  procedure  shall  be  observed 
in  order  that  the  membership  of  the  NJEA 
may  be  advised  as  to  election  procedures: 

A.  Copies  of  Regulations  for  County 
Elections  and  Regulations  for  State  Elections 
(when  required  by  constitutional  provision), 
as  adopted  by  the  State  Elections  Com¬ 
mittee,  shall  be  published  annually  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  New  Jersey  Educational 
Review. 

B.  At  least  three  weeks  before  petitions 
are  required  to  be  filed  there  shall  be 
published  in  the  September  issue  of  the 
NJEA  Reporter  the  following: 

1.  A  list  of  the  elective  positions  to  be 
filled  in  each  county. 

2.  Information  concerning  the  filing  of 
petitions. 

3.  Names  of  the  members  of  the  County 
Nominating  Committees. 

C  A  special  Elections  Bulletin  shaU  be 
issued  in  advance  of  the  week  of  election 
listing  the  names  of  all  candidates,  both  by 
Nominating  Committee  and  by  petition,  for 
county  offices,  including  a  list  of  the  polling 
places  for  those  counties  in  which  elections 
are  to  be  held. 


What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 
About  County  Elections 

FOR  WHAT — Your  County  Members  of  the  NJEA  Executive  Committee 
and  the  NJEA  Delegate  Assembly 
(Posts  to  be  filled  will  be  listed  In  September  Reporter.) 

CANDIDATES — Nominated  by  County  Nominating  Committee  or  by 
Petition. 

(See  Section  U  of  these  Rules  for  details  of  nomination.) 

WHEN,  WHERE — Next  October — week  of  the  17th — at  Polling  Places 
within  County.  No  voting  unless  there  is  a  contest. 

(Names  of  Candidates,  exact  date,  polling  places  in  special  Bulletin.) 

IN  CHARGE! — Your  County  Elections  Committee — appointed  by  County 
Member  of  State  Ejections  Committee 
(See  page  161  of  January  Review  for  State  Deetions  Conanlttee.) 
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HOTELS  •  RESTAURANTS  •  RECREATIONS 


A  Vacation  to  remember  ^ 
HIST,9RICAL  •  EDUCATIONAL 


SiE  MIAMI  .  .  .  gateway  to  the  Carib¬ 
bean,  Mexico  and  South  America  .  .  . 
a  wonderland  of  the  SOUTH.  The 
moat  fomoui  beach  areas  in  the  world. 
Here  you’ll  find  a  variety  of  interests 
and  activities  to  make  every  moment 
unforgettablel 


ME  ST.  AUGUSTINE  ...with  its  famous 
Fountain  of  Youth,  America’s  oldest 
homes,  tropical  gardens  and  old  Indian 
culture.  One  of  Florida’s  many  treas¬ 
ure  spots  for  tourists. 


iLI  LMOI  LIIm  0  New-Type  Constella¬ 
tions,  Famous  DC-3’s  and  DC-4*s — "Tried 
and  Proven"  over  billions  of  passenger 


^DEPENDABLE  AIRLINERS  ^DEPENDABLE  PERSONNEL 


EASTERN  Air  Lines 
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TEMPERATURE  ONLY 


ALWAYS  DELIGHTFUL 


NOW  FLY  AT  THE  LOWEST  RATES 

mMk  I  M  I  I  I  f  Here’s  your  chance  to  see  the  wonderland  of  Florida,  un* 

I  1%  L I  1^  B  ■■  I  9  I  Im  ■  crowded  by  tourists  and  never  more  delightful.  Enjoy  the 

luxury  of  its  best  hotels,  now  operating  at  amazingly 

Olow  summer  rates.  Visit  Florida’s  many  points  of  interest 
§  that  will  enrich  your  memory  for  years  to  come.  Your 

_  _  M  luxurious  vacation  starts  the  moment  you  board  an  East- 

B  If  r  II  t  ff  1^  ff  #  em  Airliner.  It  takes  but  a  few  short  hours  to  reach  your 

\AVr  ■lll/n  III  Ilf  /n 

f  ^  ^0  9  W  I  B  ^  ^  allowed  by  the  government,  effective  May  ISth  to 

October  31st,  Eastern  is  reducing  roimd-trip  fares  ber 
tween  cities  in  the  north  and  Florida.  It’s  the  greatest  air 

ON  RETURN  PORTION  OF  ROUND-TRIP  TICKET  bargain  ever  offered.  Write  today  for  details. 

2VDAY  EXCURSION  (MAY  15  TO  OCTOBER  31) 


% 


Mi  THI  lOK  SINGING  TOWER  at  Lake 
Wales  near  Orlando.  Florida  is  a  vacation- 
land  of  entrancing  beauty,  exotic  flowers 
at  their  best  in  summer.  Students  of  his¬ 
tory  find  Florida  a  treasure  trove. 


- jjlw  Horixo"*"!  I 

explore  New  >  | 

i  aI 

I  virgin  ‘S^*^**®*  \l 
i  HAVANA  y 

I 

B  goatsnai^ 


For  Details 


CALL  EASTERN 
AIR  LINES 

or  your  travel  agent 


M 


EASTERN  Air  Lines,  .Inc. 

10  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  20 

Please  send  me  your  free  illustrated  booklet 
“Top-Flight  Vacations” 


ADDRESS. 
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What  Every  Teacher  Should  Know 


I  A  PAGE  WHERE  TEACHERS  MAY  ASK,  AND  HAVE 
I  ANSWERED,  QUESTIONS  SIGNIFICANT  TO  THEM 


SCHOOL  LAW 

Judge  Milton  A.  Feller 
SJEA  Attorney 

Do  t«achers  employed  in  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  Colleges  in  New  Jersey  acquire 
tenure  after  a  certain  period  of  em¬ 
ployment? 

Yes.  Anyone  who  teaches  in  a  State 
Teachers’  College  or  a  State  Normal 
School  acquires  tenure,  (a)  after  the 
expiration  of  a  period  of  employment 
of  three  consecutive  calendar  years  in 
such  institution  or  institutions,  or  (b) 
after  the  employment  for  three  con¬ 
secutive  academic  years  together  with 
employment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  succeeding  academic  year  in  any 
such  institution  or  institutions,  or  (c) 
after  employment  in  any  such  institu¬ 
tion  or  institutions  within  a  period  of 
any  four  consecutive  academic  years, 
for  the  equivalent  of  more  than  three 
academic  years.  (R.  S.  18:16-37.) 

What  is  the  legal  effect  of  such 
tenure  ? 

A  teacher  under  tenure  employed  in 
a  State  Teachers’  College  has  tenure 
on  a  state-wide  basis. 

A  veteran  of  W’orld  War  D  was  given 
a  contract  to  teach  in  a  school  district 
for  one  year  and  at  the  expiration  of 
this  contract,  was  given  another  con¬ 
tract  by  the  local  Board  of  Education 
to  teach  for  the  second  successive  year, 
but  his  contract  was  not  renewed  for 
the  third  year.  Does  this  teacher  have 
tenure  under  the  tenure  statute  affect¬ 
ing  war  veterans? 

No.  R.  S.  38:16-1,  which  gives 
tenure  to  war  veterans  in  public  em¬ 
ployment,  has  the  following  provision, 
“provided,  however,  that  in  no  event 
is  it  intended  that  this  act  shall  apply 
to  appointments  made  for  a  fixed  or 
stated  period  of  time.”  In  the  present 
case,  the  teacher  in  question  was 
appointed  by  contract  for  a  fixed  or 
stated  period  of  time,  namely,  for  two 
successive  years. 

May  a  board  of  education  suspend 
or  repeal  its  salary  schedule  as  to  sal¬ 
ary  increments  in  a  case  of  a  teacher 
under  tenure? 

A  board  of  education  may  repeal  its 
salary  schedule  only  as  to  unaccrued 
increments.  Accrued  increments  are 
intrinsically  part  of  a  teacher’s  salary 
and  beyond  repeal  since  R.  S.  18:13-37 
protects  a  teacher  against  reductions 
of  salary,  but  unaccrued  increments 
do  not  take  the  classification  of 
“salary”  within  the  intendment  of 
R.  S.  18:13-17. 


EQUIVALENCY  CREDITS 

Robert  D.  Bole 
NJEA  Research  Director 


What  is  meant  by  the  term  equival¬ 
ency  credits? 

School  systems  have  permitted 
teachers  to  advance  from  one  salary 
level  to  another  on  a  schedule  by  sub¬ 
stituting  activities  other  than  formal 
academic  credits.  These  non-academic 
activities  are  called  equivalency  credits. 

How  many  school  systems  in  New 
Jersey  grant  equivalency  credits? 

According  to  the  New  Jersey  Educa¬ 
tion  Association  Annual  Salary  Study 
for  the  year  1948-49,  there  were  31 
school  districts  in  New  Jersey  grant¬ 
ing  equivalency  credits. 

For  what  two  purposes  are  equival¬ 
ency  credits  employed? 

School  systems  grant  equivalency 
credits  so  that  teachers  can  (a)  qualify 
for  salary  increments;  (b)  advance 
from  one  salary  level  to  another;  i.e. 
4  year  level  to  5  year  level. 

Wliat  are  some  non-academic  activi¬ 
ties  for  which  equivalency  credits  are 
allowed? 

The  following  activities  are  offered 
as  equivalency  credits:  (a)  long  years 
of  service;  (b)  war  service;  (c)  work 
experience;  (d)  research;  (e)  travel; 
(f)  creative  art  work;  (g)  authorship 
of  professional  articles. 

How  are  equivalency  credits  evalu¬ 
ated? 

The  usual  practice  is  for  the  super¬ 
vising  principal  to  evaluate  the  equival¬ 
ency  credits.  In  a  few  school  systems, 
however,  evaluation  committees  are 
organized.  In  one  school  system  one 
such  comnlittee  is  composed  of:  (a) 
member  of  board  of  education;  (b) 
supervising  principal;  (c)  school 
principal;  (d)  one  elementary  teacher 
and  one  secondary  teacher,  each  of 
whom  is  elected  by  fellow  teachers  in 
his  school. 

What  factors  are  considered  in  evalu¬ 
ating  the  equivalency  credits  which 
teachers  submit? 

The  following  factors  are  taken  into 
consideration  in  evaluating  equival¬ 
ency  credits:  (a)  time  and  effort  spent 
on-  an  activity;  (b)  positive  educa¬ 
tional  value  to  school;  (c)  positive 
growrth  value  to  the  teacher. 


PENSIONS 

John  A.  Woodf  3rd 
Secretary,  T.P.SiA.F. 

Does  a  retiring  member  have  the 
right  to  withdraw  his  own  money  with 
interest  and  waive  income? 

Any  member  of  the  fund  on  resign¬ 
ing  his  position  has  the  right  to 
demand  the  return  of  his  contributions 
with  interest.  Forms  for  this  purpose 
should  be  available  in  the  office  of 
each  board  of  education.  It  must  be 
recognized,  however,  that  this  with¬ 
drawal  privilege  is  available  only  to 
members  of  the  fund,  and  that  once  a 
member  has  entered  upon  retirement, 
he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the  fund 
and  no  longer  has  the  withdrawal 
privilege. 

Each  member  of  the  fund  is  retired 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  his 
seventy-first  birthday  whether  retire¬ 
ment  has  been  applied  for  or  not; 
therefore,  the  Trustees  cannot  honor  a 
withdrawal  claim  from  a  person  who 
has  been  a  member  but  who  fails  to 
file  his  claim  until  his  seventy-first 
birthday.  I 

A  few  members  of  the  fund  have 
retired  or  been  retired  and  have  died 
within  a  few  days  or  within  a  few 
months  after  their  retirement.  The 
Trustees  cannot  honor  claims  from  the 
estates  of  such  persons  for  the  refund 
of  their  accumulated  contributions. 
Such  a  claim  could  have  been  honored 
had  death  occurred  while  the  person 
was  still  a  member,  but  refunds  of  this 
kind  are  not  available  when  a  person 
dies  after  he  has  retired. 

The  Trustees  recognize  that  retire¬ 
ment  is  an  important,  personal  mile¬ 
stone  in  the  life  of  a  teacher.  The 
Trustees  beg  members  and  employers 
alike  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
retirement  as  a  voluntary  act,  and  of 
the  selection  of  options  if  the  retiring 
member  has  dependents  for  whom  he 
wishes  to  provide.  In  some  cases  the 
best  interests  of  a  teacher  are  not 
served  by  filing  hurried  and  ill-con¬ 
sidered  applications  for  retirement. 

If  a  teacher  is  over  62  and  has  less 
than  S5  years  service,  how  is  the  pen¬ 
sion  determined? 

It  is  1/140  of  final  average  salary 
for  each  year  of  membership  service. 
No  “reduction  factor”  applies.  To  this 
pension  is  added  whatever  annuity  the 
member’s  savings  will  purchase. 
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HAS  HER  OWN  SET  OF  THE  NEW 


WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


—  She  has  more  leisure  time  now, 

and  still  prepares  her  lessons  effi¬ 
ciently.  With  her  own  set  of  the 
completely  new,  $2,000,000  WORLD 
BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA  at  hand,  she’s 
found  her  teaching  load  lighter.  For 
in  the  new  World  Book  are  the  an¬ 
swers  to  the  thousand  and  one  ques¬ 
tions  children  ask  her  all  day.  In  the 
World  Book  are  suggestions  for  re¬ 
lated  reading  and  study  projects  to 


amplify  classroom  lessons.  And 
World  Book  is  kept  up  to  date! 
Today,  teachers  have  never  been 
busier  or  schools  more  crowded. 
Yet  the  new  World  Book  is  even 
more  helpful  —  in  school,  home  and 
library— than  ever  before  in  its  30- 
year  history.  Not  merely  a  revi¬ 
sion,  it  is  completely  new,  from 
cover  to  cover.  In<nudes  ail  the 
up-to-date  material  teachers  expect 


from  the  World  Book  —  covers  all 
'  important  fields  of  knowledge  thor¬ 
oughly  and  authoritatively.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  illustrations! 

In  tha  classroom  or  at  home,  you’ll 
find  the  new  World  Book  an  invalu¬ 
able  aid  to  your  work.  See  it  today! 
Write  for  free  booklet  giving  actual 
pages  and  pictures.  The  World 
Book  Encyclopedia,  Dept.  ST-449, 
35  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  1. 


Earn  Your 
Own  Set 

plus  EXTRA  INCOME 
by  Mlling  the  World 
Book  in  your  spar# 
limo.  Dignifiod,  prof- 
itablo  omploymont 
if  you  qualify.  Froo 
training,  no  invott- 
mont  roquirod.  Writ# 
Mr.  W.  Morrison, 
Manager,  WORLD 
BOOK,  35  E.  Wacker 
Drive,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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Aren  t  we  listening  to  the  radio  today?*’ 

^*Look  at  the  time — We've  missed  Captain  Jinks — 

These  are  some  of  the  remarks  heard  in  the  classroom  since  the  Newark 


Board  of  Education  Station  WBGO  EM 

IT  SING  THE  RADIO  as  a  teaching  tech- 
J  nique  is  new,  and  children  have  to 
i»e  oriented  to  its  use.  The  first  few 
lessons  consist  of  learning  to  listen. 
The  information  from  these  early 
lessons  is  incidental  to  that  major 
problem.  The  children  must  he  taught 
the  importance  of  catching  the  out¬ 
standing  facts.  This  can  be  done  by 
having  discussions  before  the  program, 


has  been  on  the  air. 

and  then  putting  questions  on  the 
board  which  should  be  answered  after 
the  broadcast. 

In  cities  having  their  own  radio 
station,  this  is  usually  worked  out  for 
you  in  the  manual  to  accompany 
specific  broadcasts.  If  there  is  no 
manual  available,  the  children  will 
formulate  their  own  questions  if  the 
discussion  before  the  broadcast  is 


/ 


Those  citizens  you  are  build¬ 
ing  for  tomorrow  . .  .  they  will 
need  all  the  mental  power,  all 
the  physical  stamina  you  can 
build  into  them  today. 
Research  has  established  a 
clear-cut  relationship  between 
classroom  seating  and  health. 

Millionsof today ’sadultsare 
better  fitted  for  life  because 
they  sat  in  American  Univer¬ 
sal  desks  during  their  forma¬ 
tive  years.  Today’s  modern 
scientific  American  Universal 
Desk  contributes  to  health 
through  better  posture  and 
sight  conservation. 


Fine  School  Furniture  for  All  Needs 

American  Universal  Desks;  Envoy 
Chairs,  Desks,  and  Tablet-Arm 
Chairs;  Universal  Pedestal  Chairs; 
Universal  Tables;  Steel  Folding 
Chairs;  and  Bodiform  Auditorium 
Chairs. 


American  Universal  Desk  No.  434 
has  praved  tremendously  popular 

Three  sizes  for  all  grades  and  for  adults.  Top 
usable  in  level  or  10*  slope  positions.  E)esk  and 
seat  adjustable  in  height.  Natural  wood  finish 
with  light  reflectance  of  30  to  55%  for  greater 
visual  comfort.  Deep-curved  back  with  self-ad¬ 
justing  lower  rail,  and  cradle-formed  plywood  seat. 


FREE  —  V/rite  for  copy  of 
informative  booklet^ 
*'P  rogress  Toward 
Improved  Claesroom  En^ 
vironment,*' 


Q^meticantSeaff/^Gm^MUiy 


Distributors 


N.  SNELLENBURG  &  COMPANY 

Market,  11th  to  12th  Streets,  Philadelphia  5,  Pa. 

AMERICAN  SEATING  COMPANY 

1776  Broadway  New  York  19,  N,  Y. 


Listening 

and 


Learning 


guided  correctly.  Upon  being  told  that 
the  program  about  to  be  heard  was  a 
panel  discussion  by  children  concern¬ 
ing  democracy,  some  of  the  questions 
asked  were:  What  is  democracy? 
How  does  it  affect  us?  What  does  it 
mean  to  me?  How  do  we  practice 
democracy?  The  children  will  ask 
enough  questions  from  their  own 
knowledge  of  the  subject  to  enable 
them  to  know  exactly  what  to  listen  for 
and  not  to  grope  blindly.  The  experi¬ 
enced  teacher  does  not  have  to  wonder 
if  the  children  are  getting  anything 
from  the  broadcast.  You  can  tell  by 
the  faces  and  the  manner  of  the 
children  if  the  broadcast  is  above  their 
level  of  understanding. 

TAKING  NOTES 

As  low  as  the  fourth  grade  the 
children  may  be  taught  a  method  of 
taking  notes.  As  the  broadcast  is  on 
the  teacher  writes  a  word  or  phrase  on 
the  board.  This  is  similar  to  a  simple 
outline  which  after  the  program  is  over 
recalls  the  information.  Later  the 
children  develop  the  technique  of 
picking  out  the  more  important  ideas 
themselves. 

All  radio  listening  lessons  must  be 
purposeful  and  planned.  If  you  tell 
tbe  children  what  the  broadcast  is  to 
be  about,  they  know  what  to  expect 
and  therefore  listen  more  attentively. 
One  cannot  simply  put  the  radio  on 
and  expect  attentive  listening  from 
young  children.  A  discussion  or  ques¬ 
tion  period  has  to  follow  the  broad¬ 
cast.  A  radio  lesson  of  15  minutes  is 
of  no  value  unless  it  is  discussed 
further  after  the  broadcast. 

PARTICIPATION 

As  the  program  is  broadcast  actual 
participation  by  the  children  is  of  great 
value  and  requires  exact  listening.  The 
children  follow  eagerly  and  retain  the 
information  which  is  given  them.  This 
type  of  lesson  is  also  excellent  for 
learning  to  follow  directions  by  listen¬ 
ing,  as  direction  is  only  given  once. 

*  Miss  Penn  teaches  fourth  grade  in  Central 

Avenue  School,  Newark,  of  which  Paul  H. 

Van  Ness  is  principal.  She  is  chairman  of 

the  school’s  radio  committee. 
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In  story  broadcasts  the  children  are 
listening  for  pure  enjoyment — they 
should  be  told  not  to  take  notes.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  discussion  which  follows 
you  can  open  new  horizons  and  reach 
strange  conclusions,  because  their 
thinking  is  stimulated  to  such  a  great 
extent  by  the  stories.  After  listening 
to  the  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  the 
discussion  centered  around  the  family 
and  family  relationships.  One  child 
started  the  trend  of  thought  because 
she  was  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
although  old  Rip  neglected  his  family 
and  did  nothing  to  help  them  along, 
it  was  his  daughter  who  was  delighted 
to  see  him  after  his  long  sleep  and  said. 
“Come  father,  come  home  with  me”. 

VOCABlllARY  GROWTH 

After  listening  to  radio  lessons,  the 
vocabulary  increase  of  children  from 
underprivileged  homes  and  foreign 
backgrounds,  is  indeed  commendable. 
It  is  most  gratifying  after  a  science 
broadcast  on  Animal  Life  to  hear 
fourth  grade  children  talk  about 
mammals  and  marsupial  and  ruminant 
animals  in  their  correct  usage. 

Very  often  the  lessons  are  timely. 
A  broadcast  about  “Bees”  may  come 
at  the  same  time  as  a  story  about  bees 
in  the  reader.  Or,  a  story  of  Captain 
Kidd  can  coincide  with  a  spelling 
lesson  about  “Buried  Treasure”.  Here, 
however,  a  careful  study  of  the  radio 
schedule  makes  this  correlated  fact 
known  to  the  teacher. 

A  radio  lesson  is  not  a  breathing 
spell  for  the  teacher  or  a  chance  to  fill 
in  fifteen  minutes  of  the  day.  The 
teacher  must  know  in  advance  what 
the  program  is  about;  if  not  the  actual 
continuity  of  the  program.  Then,  the 
teacher  must  also  listen  attentively  in 
order  to  be  able  to  lead  the  discussion 
or  questions  which  might  evolve  from 
the  broadcast. 

The  manner  in  which  she  has  seen 
children  grow  in  their  ability  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  orally  and  in  writing, 
has  this  writer  strongly  sold  on  the 
idea  of  radio  as  a  teaching  technique, 
perhaps  more  to  stimulate  thinking  for 
every  chiM  in  the  classroom  rather  than 
to  get  information,  as  important  as  the 
latter  may  he. 


New  Jerseyans  at  WOTP  Meeting 


Edna  M.  Baker  of  Woodbury,  Marie 
Siess  of  New  Brunswick  and  the 
NJEA’s  Frederick  L.  Hipp  attended  a 
dinner  in  New  York  last  month  in 
honor  of  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  World  Organization  of  the  Teach¬ 
ing  Profession.  Each  had  a  special 
reason  for  being  there. 

Present  at  the  dinner  were  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  Switzerland.  England, 
Scotland,  China,  the  Philippines,  Ire¬ 
land,  Iceland  and  Poland.  Most  of  the 


delegates  had  flown  to  New  York,  on 
a  week’s  leave  from  school.  .Among 
the  hosts  at  the  dinner  were  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Willard  Givens  of  the  NEA; 
WOTP  Executive  Secretary  William  G. 
Carr,  and  WOTP  President,  Dean 
William  F.  Russell  and  his  wife. 

During  its  week  sessions  the  WOTP 
committee  decided  to  hold  the  annual 
meeting  in  Switzerland  this  summer, 
and  discussed  the  problem  of  drawing 
France  and  some  other  European 
nations  into  the  organization. 


New  Horizons  in  Teaching 

Suggestions  we  hope  you  will  find  interesting  and  helpful 


SA«fches  courtesy 
Public  Affairs  Commiffee  fttc 
"Understood  Your  Child’ 


Getting  Along  with  Others 

How  modern  findings  on  this  subject 
may  aid  you  in  helping  your  pupils 

Modern  education,  in  emphasizing  better  human 
relations,  makes  it  important  today  that  people 
from  earliest  childhood  be  taught  to  get  along  with 
others.  As  every  teacher  and  mother  knows,  this 
is  far  from  a  simple  undertaking.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  there  is  such  a  growing  demand  for  in¬ 
formation  which  will  give  teachers  and  parents  the 
help  they  need  in  molding  a  child  along  lines  that 
will  help  make  for  a  better,  well-adjusted,  more 
successful  adult. 

To  moot  this  demand,  Dr.  W.  Carson  Ryan,  a 
recognized  authority  in  the  field,  has  compiled  the 
list  at  the  right.  These,  he  believes  to  be  the  best 
and  most  helpful  pamphlets  and  periodicals  deal¬ 
ing  with  various  phases  of  developing  emotional 
stability  from  infancy  through  childhood  years. 

If  further  interested,  consult  your  library  or  book- 
dealer,  or  write  directly  to  the  publishers.  This 
information  comes  fromW.  Carson  Ryan,  Ph.  D., 
Kenan  Prof,  of  Educ.,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina. 

Wf  ho/>e  the  above  is  helpful  to  you  just  as  millions 
find  cheiving  IVrigley's  Spearmint  helpful  to  them. 


Periodicals: 

CHILD  STUDY — Quarterly,  Child 
Study  Ass'n-of  America,  1 32  E. 
74th  St.,  New  York  21,  N.  Y. 
(^650  a  copy,  $2.25  a  year). 
UNDERSTANDING  THE  CHILD - 

Quarterly,  National  Committee 
for  Mental  Hygiene  (25c  a  copy, 
jli  year),  1790  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y. 

Pamphlets: 

UNDERSTAND  YOUR  CHILD - 

From  6  to  12  —  Public  Affairs 
Committee,  Inc.,  22  E.  38th  St., 
New  York  16,  N.Y.  (20c). 
CHARACTER  DEVELOPMENT  IS 
NURSERY  SCHIHIL— Lili  E.  Peller, 
National  Comm,  for  Mental  Hy¬ 
giene,  1 790  Broadway,  New  York, 
N.Y.  (150). 

SOME  SPECIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  CHIL¬ 
DREN:  When  a  Child  Hurts  Other 
Children,etc.— New  York  Comm, 
on  Mental  Hygiene,  105  E.  22nd 
St.,  New  York  10,  N.Y.  (loc 
each,  packet  of  8,  75c). 

A  POUND  OF  PREVENTION:  How 
Teachers  Can  Meet  the  Emotion¬ 
al  Needs  of  Young  Children  — 
J.  L.  Hymes,  Jr.,  New  York 
Committee  on  Mental  Hygiene, 
address  above  (25c). 

DISCIPLINE:  What  Is  It?— Helen 
S.  Burgess,  Child  Study  Ass'n 
of  America  — 132  E.  74th  St., 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.  (35c). 
MENTAL  HYGIENE  IN  THE  CLASS¬ 
ROOM — American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation,  535  N.  Dearborn  St., 
Chicago  10,  Ill.  (iSc). 


Wrigley’s  Spearmint  Gum  is  your 
standard  of  quality  for  roal  chewing  satisfaction. 


APRIL,  1949 
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Fatter  Courses  of  Study 

By  ABLETT  H.  FLU  BY 

Assistant  in  Secondar\'  Education 


Many  high  school  courses  of  study 
these  days  appear  to  have  been  living 
on  a  vitamin  rich  diet.  They  are 
longer,  broader  and  full  of  energy¬ 
giving  suggestions.  They  have  changed 
considerably  from  the  time  when  they 
described  only  the  subject  matter  of  the 
course  in  headings  and  sub-headings 
which  often  bore  a  striking  similarity 
to  the  chapter  titles  of  some  well-known 
text  book. 

The  course  of  study  still  describes 
the  area  of  learning  to  be  considered, 
but  some  courses  are  now  organized 
around  pupils’  interests.  The  knowl¬ 
edge  of  pupils’  interests  and  how 
pupils  learn  is  being  drawn  increasing¬ 
ly  from  obseiA'ation  and  research.  The 
practical  application  of  this  knowledge 
results  in  courses  of  study  which 
recognize  that  logical  organization  of 
subject  matter  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  learning,  the  product  of 
scholarship,  than  it  is  to  constitute  the 
most  fruitful  method  of  approach  for 
the  learner. 


ties  or  methods  of  learning  and 
instruction,  which  would  be 
helpful  in  achieving  the  avowed 
aims  of  the  course. 

5.  A  list  of  reference  books  and 
pamphlets  suggested  for  ( a  i 
teacher  use  and  (b»  pupil  use. 
Sources  of  current  information. 

6.  A  list  of  available  visual,  auditory 
and  other  multi-sensorv  aids. 

7.  A  list  of  community  resources 
which  may  be  helpful. 

H.  A  description  of  relationships 
with  other  “subjects”. 

9.  The  means  of  evaluation  to  be 
used  in  gauging  pupil  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  direction  of  the  stated 
aims  of  the  course. 

10.  A  means  of  studying  procedures, 
materials,  and  subject-matter 
used  throughout  the  term  with 
consideration  for  future  im¬ 
provement  of  the  course. 

MANY  TEACHERS  HELP 

Many  teachers  in  New  Jersev  have 


participated  recently,  or  are  now  par¬ 
ticipating.  in  developing  courses  of 
study  which  are  particularly  designed 
for  use  in  their  own  community.  The 
New  Jersey  law  which  requires  the 
development  of  the  curriculum  locally, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  encourages  this  pro¬ 
cedure.  A  teacher  who  has  contributed 
to  the  development  of  a  course  of 
study,  or  to  the  accompanying  material 
which  is  intended  to  aid  the  teacher,  is 
likely  to  have  assumed  a  personal 
interest  in  the  success  of  the  project; 
similarly,  the  teacher  has  a  new  under¬ 
standing  of  the  course  of  study  and 
his  relationship  to  it. 

While  the  equator  of  many  a  course 
has  been  expanding,  the  course  has 
taken  on  a  new  helpfulness  with  the 
added  poundage.  The  absence  of  girth 
control  on  courses  of  study  is  resulting 
in  better  courses  for  pupils  as  well  as 
more  aid  for  the  teacher.  Where  the 
bulges  come  does  not  matter  as  long 
as  courses  of  study  are  better  as  well 
as  bigger. 


Offer  Ratlio  Script 

On  Aid  To  Education 

The  NEA  has  just  issued  the  first 
of  its  radio  scripts  for  the  use  of  local, 
county,  and  state  teacher  organizations. 
No.  1  is  on  Federal  Aid  to  Education. 
It  is  an  expertly  written,  well-paced, 
easily  produced  radio  discussion. 
Copies  of  it  are  available  from  the 
NEA.  Meanwhile  the  NEA  is  rewriting 
and  adapting  for  national  distribution 
scripts  on  education  subjects  which 
come  to  it  from  state  and  local  groups. 


TEACHING  AIDS  LISTED 
The  increased  girth  of  the  courses 
of  study  has  required  a  new  wardrobe 
of  counsel  and  suggestions  intended  to 
help  the  teacher  dress  the  course  in 
apparel  most  appropriate  for  the 
pupils  who  appear  in  his  class  and  for 
the  community  in  which  the  course  is 
to  be  used.  The  suggestions  intended 
to  assist  the  teacher  often  become 
quite  prominent.  The  multi-dimen¬ 
sional  extensions,  so  to  speak,  may 
allow  more  room  for  the  teaching  aids 
than  for  the  subject-matter  content. 

The  Table  of  Contents  of  a  b(»oklet 
containing  a  course  of  study  can  now 
be  expected  to  list  several  or  all  of  the 
following : 

1.  A  statement  of  the  school’s 
policy  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
course  of  study. 

2.  A  statement  of  the  specific  needs 
of  pupils  to  which  the  course  will 
make  its  contribution  because  of 
the  characteristic  nature  of  the 
course. 

3.  A  description  of  the  field  of 
knowledge  to  be  utilized. 

4.  A  list  of  pupil  and  teacher  activi- 


Pension  Trustees  Meet 


(Left  to  right)  Seated.  James  B.  Sautter,  deputy  state  treasurer;  ('hairman 
Frederic  J.  Crehan;  Trustees  Paul  Loser  and  William  R.  Stover.  Standing, 
Deputy  Commissioner  Chester  Robbins;  Trustee  Harold  Ray,  and  Secretary 
John  A.  Wood.  3rd.  Trustee  John  W'.  Kress  arrived  just  after  the  picture  was 
taken. 
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Bon  Ami  On  Plain  Glass 

By  W  INNIE  MONICA  W  OODHULL 

Hillside 


CHILDREN  ARE  perfectionists,  especially 
in  regards  to  an  art  creation  of  their 
own.  Little  details  won’t  please  them 
until  there  has  been  an  erasure  or  two, 
or  a  coloring  over  here  and  there. 
That  course  of  action  is  all  well  and 
good  with  pencil  and  paper  or  even 
with  crayon  and  water-paints,  but 
when  it  comes  to  making  slides  on 
etched  glass  in  the  course  of  integrat¬ 
ing  the  use  of  visual  aid  techniques 
with  the  regular  teaching  method — 
such  a  process  by  the  child  would  not 
only  prove  expensive  but  also  a  great 
consumer  of  valuable  teaching  time. 

It  was  therefore,  with  relief,  and 
amazement  at  how  close  the  solution 
lay,  that  I  happened  upon  the  following 
method  for  making  slides  of  the  same 
quality  and  clarity.  For  materials  one 
needs  only  plain  glass  slides.  Bon  Ami 
and  a  pencil. 

Coat  the  plain  glass  slide  heavily 
with  Bon-  Ami  and  allow  to  dry — a 
task  not  only  simple  enough  for  a 
child  hut  one  which  he  may  feel 
privileged  to  perform.  When  the  Bon 
Ami  has  dried  the  child  may  go  ahead 
and  put  into  practice  all  of  his  creative 
ability  and  when  he  is  prone  to  erase 


or  change  some  detail  which  doesn't 
suit  his  fancy  he  simply  wipes  his 
slide  clean.  Incidentally  since  Bon 
Ami  is  a  cleaning  agent,  the  child 
literally  wipes  his  slide  clean.  When 
the  product  is  completed  to  the  child's 
satisfaction  it  can  then  be  shown,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  etched  glass  slide, 
through  a  projector  either  upon  a 
blackboard  or  a  screen. 

It  is  as  simple  a  process  as  that, 
but  the  expediency  of  the  method 
should  not  be  underestimated.  In  the 
case  of  breakage — and  even  in  the 
most  carefully  run  classroom  there  is 
apt  to  be  an  accident — the  very 
nominal  cost  of  plain  glass  slides  as 
compared  with  the  cost  of  etched  glass 
is  immediately  noticeable  and  very 
welcome  to  limited  school  budgets. 

Along  the  same  line  of  thought  the 
original  inexpensive  cost  of  plain 


slides  for  making  this  excellent  and 
valuable  audio-visual  aid  is  further 
appreciated  in  the  repeated  use  and 
reuse  of  the  same  set  of  plain  glass 
slides  for  any  number  of  changes  in 
subject  or  subject  matter  with  little  or 
no  effort  in  making  the  change.  As  for 
the  durability  of  these  slides,  they 
have  been  found  to  stand  up  remarkably 
well  and  to  show  up  on  the  screen  or 
blackboard  with  wonderful  clarity  even 
after  many  showings  and  much 
handling. 

However,  where  the  teacher  would 
like  a  more  permanent  example  of  a 
pupil’s  handiwork,  these  Bon  Ami 
slides  have  much  value  for  practice 
purposes  and  when  the  child  is  satisfied 
with  his  work  he  can  be  given  an 
etched  glass  with  which  to  work.  In 
this  way  he  may  also  compare  his  two 
slides.  The  teacher,  for  her  own 
edification  may  wish  to  compare  the 
two  types  of  slides  both  close  at  hand 
and  shown  through  a  projector  and  in 
this  way  decide  for  herself  the  merits 
of  this  new  and  economical  process  for 
making  glass  slides. 


TEACHERS  CHRISTIAN  FELLOWSHIP 

EASTERN  REGIONAL  CONFERENCE 

KESWICK,  NEW  JERSEY 

May  6,  7,  8.  1949 

Cost:  $7.00  Send  Reservations  to:  3538  N.  Marvine  St.,  Philadelphia  40,  Pa. 


I  The  More  Often  Textbooks 
I  IVear  Out  and  are  Discarded 

yj  The  Greater  the  Expense  Per  Pupil,  Per  Year  — a  simple,  understandable 
statement  that  cannot  be  denied. 

The  Life  of  Many  of  Your  Textbooks  can  be  increased  from  one  to  three 
years  by  the  use  of  strong,  sturdy,  wear-resisting,  adjustable 

k  book  covers 

K: ' — M  which  will  receive  the  daily  wear,  handling  and  abuse  instead  of  the  books. 

In  view  of  the  rising  costs  of  our  schools,  school  administrators  cannot  afford  to  ignore  this  saving. 

HOLDEN  BOOK  COVERS 

made  from  waterproof,  weatherproof,  wear-resisting  material  furnish  the  protection  that  will 
materially  reduce  the  Per-Pupil  cost  of  your  textbooks. 

Samples  free 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  COMPANY 


MILES  C.  HOLDEN,  President 


SPRINGFIELD,  MASSACHUSETTS 


APRIL,  1949 
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Reading  for  Interest,  Revised 

A  Superior  Basal  Reading  Series  for  Grades  1  -  6 

by  PAUL  WITTY  and  OTHERS 

I'HE  BALANCED,  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROGRAM 
helps  every  child  to  grow  steadily  in  reading  power  and  find 
lasting  pleasure  and  profit  in  books. 

THE  CONTENT  AND  ORGANIZATION  emphasize 
reading  for  meaning — reading  for  interest.  Features  stories 
and  poetry  unexcelled  in  literary  quality. 

THE  SOUND  VOCABULARY  PROGRAM  fosters 
growth  in  reading  power.  The  rich,  useful  vocabulary  is 
developed  through  stories  closely  related  to  the  child’s  real  and 
vicarious  experiences. 

NOTABLE  AUTHORS,  EDUCATORS,  AND  ARTISTS 
combined  their  talents  to  train  versatile  readers  through  this 
attractive,  vital  series. 


D.  C.  Heath  and  Company 

180  Varick  Street,  New  York  14,  New  York 


Glassboro  Concert 

More  than  two  hundred  members  of 
the  Glassboro  Alumni  Association  and 
present  students  will  join  in  the  25th 
Anniversary  Concert.  Members  of  the 
chorus,  which  will  be  directed  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Dare  Boyd,  have  been  re¬ 
hearsing  in  fourteen  groups  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  state  in  preparation 
for  the  program  at  the  college  on 
Saturday  evening,  May  7.  at  8:15. 
Tickets  may  be  secured  in  advance 
from  Bussell  Knight,  Erlton.  Proceeds 
will  be  used  for  the  Camp  Savitz  fund. 

Election  of  officers  and  business 
meeting  of  the  Glassboro  Alumni  As¬ 
sociation  will  be  held  on  the  same 
day.  May  7th.  at  4  P.  M. 


Forum  on  Nursing 

The  Educational  Planning  Commit¬ 
tee  in  Nursing  of  the  New  Jersey 
League  of  Nursing  Education  is  plan¬ 
ning  a  forum  on  Wednesday,  May  11, 
in  Newark,  to  discuss  the  Brown  re¬ 
port.  “Nursing  for  the  Future.” 

The  forum  will  be  sponsored  by  the 
League  of  Nursing  F^ducation,  the  New 
Jersey  Medical  Society,  and  the  New 
Jersey  Hospital  Association.  The  par¬ 
ticipants  will  be  a  layman,  a  hospital 
administrator,  a  professional  registered 
nurse,  and  an  educator.  The  public  w  ill 
be  invited. 


*pOut  €iHd  tAc 

Ke€tA  Ck  tedcAuti^ 


WHIPPLE-JAMES  BASAL  GEOGRAPHIES 


provide  the  materials  demanded  by  teachers  of  geography  today: 

*  An  extended  program  of  beginning  geography  —  with  provision  for  geog¬ 

raphy  readiness. 

*  concepts  and  vocabulary  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  child’s  maturity  and 

ability  to  comprehend 

*  gradual  and  complete  development  of  the  ability  to  understand  and  interpret 

maps 

*  careful  and  full  development  of  basal  concepts  before  place  geography  or 

world  geography  is  begun 

*  development  of  the  ability  to  reason  geographically 
and  other  principles  agreed  upon  as  fundamental  by  leaders  in  professional  thinking  today. 

OUR  EARTH  —  USING  OUR  EARTH  —  LIVING  ON  OUR  EARTH. 

For  a  full  description  of  these  geographies,  please  write  us  for  booklet  E-524. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY  Dalits  *  AtItHft  •  Sail  Frtacisco 
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ScU^X  t<^  “Tfl^ 


N.  J.  Certificate 
Is  Required  For  i 
Driver  Teachers! 

Teachers  of  behind-  ; 
the  -  wheel  automobile 
driving  courses  will  have 
to  be  certificated.  A  rule 
to  this  effect  was  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Board  of  j 
Education  at  its  March  ' 
meeting.  i 

Provisions  were  set  up  for  j 
an  appropriate  endorsement 
on  teacher  certificates,  and 
a  policy  established  that  such 
courses  to  be  approved  in  the 
future  must  be  taught  by 
properly  certificated  teachers. 
Courses  already  established 
have  until  September  1,  1950, 
to  meet  the  requirements. 

To  obtain  the  proper  en¬ 
dorsement  on  his  certificate, 
a  New  Jersey  teacher  must 
possess  a  valid  teaching  cer¬ 
tificate,  a  current  New  Jer¬ 
sey  driver’s  license,  and  three 
years  of  automobile  driving 
experience.  In  addition  he 
must  present  evidence  of  sat¬ 
isfactory  completion  of  a 
course  in  driving  education 
and  driving  training  approved 
by  the  Commissioner  of 
Education. 

Conservation  Course 

The  State  Board  also  ap¬ 
proved  the  setting  up  of  a 
School  of  Conservation  to  be 
operated  during  the  summer 
months  of  1949  at  the  Lake 
Wapalanne  in  Stokes  Forest. 
The  Commissioner  was  au¬ 
thorized  to  organize  classes, 
appoint  instructors,  and  take 
necessary  steps  to  get  the 
school  in  operation. 

Provisional,  temporary  lim¬ 
ited,  and  emergency  certifi¬ 
cates  and  provisional  endorse¬ 
ments  will  continue  to  be 
issued  by  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  through  1949-50,  under 
a  resolution  approved  by  the 
State  Board. 


Choose  Teaching 

Teaching  ran  ahead  of 
Journalism  as  the  chosen 
career  for  freshmen  at  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women  in 
a  recent  survey  of  vocational 
choices.  Last  year  teaching 
did  not  even  show  among  the 
first  three  choices. 

Out  of  NJC’s  417  freshmen 
girls  68  per  cent  had  made 
a  "reasonably  sure”  vocation¬ 
al  choice.  Of  these  teaching 
attracts  I'J  per  cent,  with 
Journalism  the  chosen  career 
for  12  per  cent.  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  is  third. 


Break  Into  Print 


Kenneth  A.  Woolf  of 
Wayne  Township  discusses 
that  community’s  attack  on 
the  homework  problem  in  the 
March  School  Board  Journal. 

•  •  • 

Emerson  C.  Best  of  Red 
Bank  described  an  industrial 
arts  project.  An  Aluminum 
Jewel  Box,  in  the  January 
Industrial  Arts  and  Vocation¬ 
al  Education. 

*  *  « 

Harold  Hainfeld  of  Roose¬ 
velt  School,  Union  City  tells 
how  to  make  satisfactory 
slides  from  postage  stamps  in 
the  February  Educational  j 
Screen.  Mr.  Hainfeld  also  ; 
wrote  "Make  That  Movie  of  i 
Your  School”  in  the  January  \ 
issue  of  the  Audio-Visual  ; 
Guide.  «  •  • 

NJEA  Executive  Secretary  | 
Frederick  L.  Hlpp  describes  i 
the  NJEA  field  work  in  the  | 
February  issue  of  Educational 
Leadership. 

*  *  • 

Morris  A.  Brinn  tells  how 
to  make  the  most  of  class¬ 
room  slip-ups  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  Clearing  House. 

*  «  * 

Ruth  Gifford  Arnold  of 
Union  City  and  Marion  S. 
Walker  of  Nutley  contribute 
teaching  suggestions  to  the  | 
February  Journal  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  «  *  • 

•lames  M.  Lynch,  Jr.,  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  Alfred  Vail  Junior 
High  School  in  Morris  Plains 
and  William  S.  Sterner  of 
Rutgers  write  articles  in  the 
March  is-sue  of  School  Activi¬ 
ties.  Mr.  Sterner  describes 
the  work  of  the  New  Jersey 
Association  of  High  School 
Councils,  and  Mr.  Lynch  tells 
how  his  school  gets  its  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  into  the 
education  of  a  pupil  body 
that  is  largely  transported. 

Field  Study  Trip 
To  Visit  Canada 

A  13-day,  1700  mile  tour  of 
northeastern  states  and  Can¬ 
ada  is  being  planned  for  the 
Trenton  S'TC  College  Field 
Study  course.  It  will  be  a 
motor-bus  tour  designed  to 
"visit  your  neighbors.”  It 
aims  to  provide  a  small  group 
of  students  with  insight  and 
understanding  of  the  life,  in¬ 
terests  and  activities  of  the 
area  visited.  Dr.  Adelbert  K. 
Botts,  geography  head,  will 
be  aided  by  a  nurse.  Local 
specialists  will  meet  with  the 
group. 


Official  Poster 


Copies  are  available  on  request 
to  American  Music  Conference, 
332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 
4.  111. 

New  Jerseyans  | 
On  CT  Program  j 
At  Wilmington  I 

Elizabeth  Vance  of  Atlantic 
City  and  Mrs.  May  C.  Smith 
of  Trenton  are  on  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  Northeastern 
Regional  Conference  of  the 
NEA  Department  of  Class¬ 
room  Teachers.  It  will  be 
held  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  at 
the  Dupont  Hotel,  April  29- 
May  1. 

Miss  Vance  will  report  on 
I  the  third  annual  NEA  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Organization  Leader¬ 
ship  held  last  year  at  the 
American  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  institute  will  be 
repeated  this  year  July  25- 
August  19. 

Mrs.  Smith  will  discuss  rec¬ 
ommendations  made  by  the 
I  President’s  Conference  at 
Washington  last  November. 
Among  these  were  state 
nomination  of  NEA  directors 
with  a  two  term  tenure  and 
for  the  programming  of  con¬ 
ventions  to  avoid  conflicts  be¬ 
tween  the  Classroom  Teach¬ 
ers  and  special  subject 
groups. 

New  Jersey  Classroom 
teachers  are  being  urged  to 
attend  the  Wilmington  meet¬ 
ing  to  share  the  information. 
in.spiration,  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  conference.  CTA  Presi¬ 
dent  Smith  urges  local  asso¬ 
ciations  to  send  delegates. 
Among  the  social  events  will 
be  a  banquet  and  a  sight-see¬ 
ing  tour  of  the  Dupont  Gar¬ 
dens.  The  NJEA  'Trea.surer, 
Mrs.  Florence  H.  Price,  will 
represent  the  NJEA. 


Finds  Schools 
Are  Accounting 
For  Graduates 

High  schools  know  what  is 
happening  to  their  graduates. 
The  Division  of  Secondary 
Education  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment  has  completed  Its 
annual  occupational  study  of 
New  Jersey  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  for  1947-48.  Only  5.3% 
of  the  graduates  were  unac¬ 
counted  for,  and  95  schools 
were  able  to  account  for  all 
their  graduates. 

This  represented  a  substan¬ 
tial  improvement  over  the 
situation  15  years  ago.  Of 
the  graduates  of  June  1933, 
20.4%  were  unaccounted  for 
by  the  foiiowing  October. 

Ablett  H.  Flury,  Assistant 
in  Secondary  Education,  says 
in  a  letter  accompanying  the 
study,  “Schools  are  finding  it 
worthwhile  to  learn  what  be¬ 
comes  of  their  product  short¬ 
ly  after  graduation.  Consid¬ 
erable  ingenuity  is  required 
to  develop  an  effective  fol¬ 
low-up  system.” 

The  study  shows  that  the 
percentage  of  graduates  en¬ 
tering  the  colleges  of  arts — 
15.6%  for  1948 — now  exceeds 
the  1932-33  figures.  Employ¬ 
ment  in  office  positions  has 
shown  an  appreciable  in- 
I  crease.  For  June  1933  gradu¬ 
ates  it  was  8.4%:  it  began 
a  sudden  rise  in  1941;  by 
1943  it  reached  23.6%  and 
has  remained  at  approxi¬ 
mately  that  figure. 

A  greater  percentage  of 
graduates  are  occupied  in 
fields  for  which  their  high 
school  programs  prepared 
them.  From  the  class  of 
June  1948  60%  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  the  college  prepara¬ 
tory  courses  entered  ad¬ 
vanced  schooling;  63%  of  the 
graduates  of  the  business  cur¬ 
riculum  entered  business  po¬ 
sitions. 

Dr.  Flury  suggests  other 
questions  which  schools  might 
consider:  "What  happens  to 
the  ‘drop-outs’  immediately 
after  graduation:  Five  years 
after  graduation:  What  is 
the  real  reason  for  leaving 
school?  Is  the  16th  birthday 
or  the  end  of  the  10th  grade 
a  critical  time  of  decision  for 
many  to  leave  or  remain  in 
school:  If  so,  does  the  school 
•have  any  particular  function 
to  perform?” 
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Camden  Report 
Stresses  Work 
On  Community 

Dr.  Leon  N.  Neulen,  Cam¬ 
den  Superintendent,  has 
again  prepared  art  annual 
report  that  is  almost  a  model 
of  its  kind.  The  central  theme 
of  the  1948  report  is  Under¬ 
standing  Community  Needs. 

It  attempts  to  show  how  the 
Camden  schools  emphasize 
moral  and  spiritual  values, 
develop  better  racial  under¬ 
standings,  better  family  liv¬ 
ing,  reduce  accidents,  in¬ 
crease  educational  opportuni¬ 
ties.  and  recognize  Camden’s 
economic  resources  and  em¬ 
ployment  opportunities. 

In  addition  it  presents  in 
words  and  pictures  the  year’s 
achievements  in  Camden,  and 
essential  statistical  data  for 
permanent  reference. 

Glassboro  STC  | 
Wins  Praise  On 
Science  Courses 

Glassboro  STC  received 
special  mention  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  1  issue  of  Higher  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  recognition  results 
from  an  analysis  by  the  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education  of  science 
curricula  in  500  institutions 
in  47  States.  The  Office  of 
Education  sought  data  on  the 
extent  to  which  Instruction  in 
the  sciences  in  colleges  and 
universities  is  interpreting 
significant  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  implications  of  atomic 
energj’.  Other  institutions 
cited  as  typical  of  the  re¬ 
visions  initiated  at  Glassboro 
are  the  Missouri  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  (Kirksville),  the 
University  of  Kansas  and  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

Kiwanis  Shows 
School  Concern 

Kiwanis  International  has 
published  a  lively  little  folder, 
“It’s  Fun  to  Live  in  America.” 
which  tells  people  about  their 
schools  and  urges  higher 
teachers  salaries.  Clifton  Ki¬ 
wanis,  under  President  Irwin 
Kraft  of  Clifton  National 
Bank,  has  purchased  10,000 
of  them  for  distribution 
through  the  schools,  banks, 
and  stores  of  Clifton. 

Plainfield  High  School  now 
has  a  Key  Club,  a  junior 
branch  of  the  Kiwanis.  Its 
purpose  is  to  serve  the  schools 
as  the  Kiwanis  Club  serves 
the  community.  A  former  Ki¬ 
wanis  president  serves  as 
adviser. 


Largely  Personal 


Mahlon  A.  Mark  of  Bound 
Brook  will  be  chairman  of 
the  All-State  Orchestra  for 
1949  and  Emily  G.  Wilder  of 
East  Side,  Newark  will  head 
the  All-State  Chorus  this 
year. 

•  •  • 

Charles  W.  Mulford,  head 
of  Schermerhom  Teachers’ 
Agency  and  known  to  many 
New  Jersey  teachcfrs,  died 
recently.  The  agency  is  con¬ 
tinuing  with  its  former  staff. 

•  *  * 

Dr.  Rosalia  Cioffl  of  Bur- 
rough  Junior  High  in  Cam¬ 
den  is  a  new  Doctor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  from  Temple. 

Miss  Allen  Fund 
Is  Incorporated 

The  Elizabeth  A.  Allen  Me¬ 
morial  Fund,  organized  in 
1922  in  memory  of  Miss  Allen, 
a  pioneer  teacher  who  did 
much  to  bring  about  tenure 
of  office  and  pensions  for 
teachers,  has  been  incor¬ 
porated. 

The  income  of  the  fund 
raised  by  teachers  and  friends 
of  Miss  Allen  27  years  ago, 
has  provided  Elizabeth  A. 
Allen  scholarships  for  many 
worthy  students  at  Trenton 
State  Teachers  College,  Miss 
Allen’s  alma  mater,  and  New 
Jersey  College  for  Women,  in 
the  founding  of  which  Miss 
Allen  played  an  active  part. 
The  Mary  Fisher  Home  for 
retired  brain  workers,  in  Ten- 
afiy,  another  project  for 
which  Miss  Allen  did  much, 
has  also  been  remembered  by 
annual  gifts  toward  its  up¬ 
keep. 

Through  the  years  such 
prominent  men  as  the  late 
ex-Governor  Edward  C. 
Stokes,  Supreme  Court  Jus¬ 
tice  James  F.  Minturn,  and 
Mrs.  Mary  D.  Poland,  dean 
of  girls  for  Newark  high 
schools,  have  ser\’ed  as  trus¬ 
tees  along  with  Mrs.  Caroline 
B.  Lowe,  of  Passaic  and  York- 
town  Heights,  N.  Y.,  who  has 
been  active  for  the  entire 
period. 

Incorporators  and  active 
trustees  of  the  fund  follow: 
Mrs.  Edith  Gerard,  of  Belle¬ 
ville,  president:  E.  Wood¬ 
ward  Allen,  a  nephew  of  Miss 
Allen,  of  West  Orange;  Mrs. 
Caroline  B.  Lowe,  secretary- 
treasurer;  Mrs.  Harriette  V. 
A.  Doremus,  of  Passaic,  as¬ 
sistant  secretary;  Arthur  S. 
Cotbin,  of  Passaic,  counsel; 
Walter  F.  Nutt,  of  Clifton, 
and  Harriet  H.  Crowell,  of 
Garfield. 

Trustees  on  the  inactive  list 
are  Grace  L.  Russell,  of  Pat¬ 
erson;  Charles  W.  Darmstat- 
ter,  of  Passaic,  and  Dr. 
Stephen  B.  Gilhuly,  of  Ocean 
Grove. 


Newly  Published 


Atomic  Energy:  Here  to 
Stay  is  a  supplement  to  the 
March  School  Life,  published 
by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Educa-  ' 
tion.  It  urges  the  education 
of  American  youth  to  the 
facts  and  meanings  of  atomic  j 
energ;y,  and  offers  detailed  ■ 
suggestions  for  introducing  ^ 
atomic  energy  education  into 
various  aspects  of  the  school  ' 
program.  *  »  * 

The  United  States  Navy 
Occupational  Handbook  is 
ready  for  distribution.  It  is 
supplemented  by  a  duplicate 
set  of  vocational  information 
briefs  for  the  vertical  files  of  ! 
guidance  teachers.  ' 

WestviHe  Pupils 
Carry  Through  On  ' 
Landscaping  Plan 

The  ’49ers  composed  of  ' 
eighth  grade  students  of  ' 
Westville  in  the  Westville 
Elementary  Schools  ran  a 
contest  to  see  which  of  the 
group  could  best  design  plans 
for  landscaping  the  grounds 
of  School  No.  1. 

Nancy  Sohl,  14;  Jean 
Stockley,  14;  Charles  Lydon, 
12;  and  Charles  Marl,  14  won 
first  place  in  the  contest. 

These  youngsters,  with  Leta 
Sharp,  eighth  grade  teacher, 
then  appeared  before  the 
Board  of  Education  to  pre¬ 
sent  their  plan  for  the  beau¬ 
tification  of  the  school 
grounds. 

The  plan  included  a  three- 
foot  wire  fence  around  the 
school  yard  and  the  planting 
of  shrubs  and  flowers.  It  was 
the  students’  plan  to  plant  for- 
sythia  in  the  spring,  English 
ivy,  rose  of  sharon,  bridal 
wreath,  and  spirea  later  in 
the  summer.  The  students 
said  that  red  barberry,  a 
shrub  with  stickers,  would  be 
placed  in  strategic  spots  to 
keep  other  children  from 
picking  the  flowers. 

The  entire  eighth  grade 
class  has  offered  to  help  dig 
in  and  do  all  the  work,  and 
in  addition  offered  to  pay 
50^  of  the  cost  of  the  plant¬ 
ing.  The  students  can  do 
this  as  they  have  several 
bonds  in  their  class  treasury. 

The  Board  of  Education  ac¬ 
cepted  the  plan  enthusias¬ 
tically,  and  Claude  J.  Smith, 
property  committee  chairman, 
agreed  to  help  finance  the 
other  half  of  the  program. 

This  plan  of  landscaping 
had  been  talked  about  for 
many  months  by  the  com¬ 
munity,  but  it  was  a  group 
of  elementary  pupils  who 
demonstrated  the  initiative  to 
draw  up  the  plans  and  secure 
a  final  and  working  approval 
that  guarantees  this  project 
by  spring. 


Paper  Sculptor 
Will  Show  Work 
To  Art  Teachers 

A  demonstration  in  paper 
sculpturing  by  Artist  Thad- 
eus  Z.  Lipski  will  be  a  joint 
attraction  of  art  teachers  and 
visual  educators  at  Rutgers 
May  7,  This  will  be  one  of 
the  programs  of  the  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  Confer¬ 
ence. 

Mr.  Lipski  first  achieved 
fame  as  the  creator  of  huge 
figures  which  drew  fascinat^ 
crowds  to  the  Jade  room  of 
the  Waldorf  Astoria  at  the 
1948  Ford  Show.  Overseas  he 
had  won  honors  with  giant 
paper  murals  in  London  and 
as  art  teacher  in  the  Warsaw 
School  of  Fine  Art. 

His  Rutgers  program  will 
consist  of  slides  showing  how 
the  art  of  paper  sculpturing 
developed,  a  demonstration 
of  actual  sculpturing,  and  an 
exhibition  of  work. 

Daphne  Koenig  of  Trenton 
and  Dr.  Lawrence  Winchell 
of  Vineland  head  the  organi¬ 
zations  which  have  pro¬ 
grammed  Mr.  Lipski;  Mrs. 
Bernard  Kenselaar  of  Gar¬ 
field  and  Abbie  Strickland  of 
Red  Bank  are  in  charge  of 
the  program. 

Ask  Activities 
Of  Principals 

The  Elementary  Principals’ 
Association  of  New  Jersey  is 
trying  to  survey  the  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  local 
and  county  principals’  groups. 
It  hopes  to  i.ssue  a  bulletin 
based  on  these  activities.  In¬ 
formation  concerning  the 
professional  interests,  activi¬ 
ties  and  accomplishments  of 
local  and  county  principals’ 
organizations  should  be  sent 
to  Jack  B.  Tw'ichell,  supervis- 
:  ing  principal.  Basking  Ridge, 
New  Jersey. 

,  Bernays  To  Speak 

Edward  L.  Bernays,  noted 
public  relations  counsel,  and 
Walter  D.  Cocking,  editor  of 
The  School  Executive  will 
speak  at  the  general  sessions 
of  a  Conference  for  School 
!  Administrators  and  Supervis¬ 
ors  at  New  York  University 
April  30.  A  luncheon  will  be 
followed  by  seven  discussion 
groups  led  by  prominent 
superintendents  and  other 
educational  leaders. 

Correction 

“The  Toms  River  Plan  for 
the  Improvement  of  Family 
Relationships”  authored  by 
Elizabeth  S.  Force  and  Dr. 
Edgar  M.  Finck,  is  published 
by  the  Continental  Press, 
Elizabethtown,  Penna. 
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Optometrists  Bring  Harmon 
From  Texas  for  Vision  Institute 

The  New  Jersey  Optometric  Association  is  bring¬ 
ing  Dr.  Darell  Boyd  Harmon  from  Texas  as  the 
main  speaker  for  a  one  day  institute  on  school 
children’s  vision.  It  is  inviting  all  school  people, 
teachers,  nurses,  board  members  and  architects  to 
attend  the  sessions  at  the  Berkeley  Carteret  Hotel, 
Asbury  Park,  on  Saturday,  April  30. 

The  institute  has  been  plan-  i 
ned  eis  the  optometrists’  con-  | 
tribution  to  a  major  school  | 
problem.  Dr.  Harmon  is  an  i 
outstanding  American  author¬ 
ity  in  this  field.  His  topic,  at 
the  afternoon  session  of  the 
institute,  will  be  "The  Im¬ 
portance  of  Vision  in  Proper 
Child  Development.” 

At  a  morning  meeting, 
starting  at  10:00  A.M.,  speak¬ 
ers  will  be  Dr.  Everett  E. 

Preston  and  Charles  Kresge. 

Dr.  Preston,  Director  of  Adult 
Education  in  the  State  De¬ 
partment,  will  discuss  “Im¬ 
proving  the  Child  by  Teach¬ 
ing  the  Adult.”  Mr.  Kresge, 
chairman  of  visual  education 
for  the  New  Jersey  Congress  Dr.  d.  b.  Harmon 

of  Parents  and  Teachers,  will _ 

speak  on  the  “Role  of  the 

™c,r„cror'ghcJS  "  ht  Elementary  Science 

dren.”  Mr.  Kresge  is  from  Meetina  Scheduled 
Northfield,  N.  J.  ^  . 

....  .  ..  .  .  Elementary  science  teach- 

Admission  to  the  institute  ^^s  are  holding  an  afternoon 
will  1^  b.>  ticket.  Requests  evening  meeting  at  Seth 

for  tickets  should  be  ad-  Boyden  School,  Maplewood  on 
dressed  to  the  Executive  Wednesday,  April  6.  An 
Office,  N.  J.  Optometric  As-  elaborate  program  has  been 
sociation,  146  W.  State  St.,  planned  under  the  auspices 
Trenton.  Dr.  Earl  H.  Ridge-  of  the  New  Jersey  Science 
way  of  the  Association  will  Teachers  Association, 
act  as  chairman  of  the  insti-  Nine  workshops  on  source 
J  .  units  in  a  variety  of  fields 

,  ,,  .  .  ,,  and  grades  will  take  up  the 

Dr.  Harmcm  calls^  himself  a  afternoon.  Along  with  dinner 
“Consulting  Educationist.  He  goes  the  Seth  Boyden  Science 
directs  research  under  private  pair.  Science  Museum  and 
grants  in  the  developmental  Science  Room, 
problems  of  school  children,  jg  evening  an  excellent 
including  the  effect  of  cla^-  program  has  been  planned,  to 
room  environment  on  the  include  a  weather  talk  by 
growth  and  well-being  of  James  Osmun  of  the  New 
children.  He  acts  as  consult-  York  Weather  Bureau;  a  re- 
ant  on  plant  and  program  view  of  elementary  science 
planning  to  school  systems;  is  textbooks  by  Norman  Camp- 
technical  consultant  to  a  bpn  of  Glassboro  STC;  Dr. 
number  of  manufacturers  of  denn  O.  Blaugh  of  the  U.  S. 
school  supplies,  and  is  visit-  Office  of  Education  on  “Our 
ing  staff  member  on  several  Point  of  View  in  Teaching 


art  as  chairman  of  the  insti 
tute. 


university  faculties. 


Elementary  Science:  and  Dr. 


Until  1947  he  was  director  W.  R.  Polye,  nuclear  physi- 
of  the  Division  of  School  cist,  on  "Atomic  Energy  in 
Health  Serv'ices  in  the  Texas  Elementary  Science.” 

State  Department  of  Health. 

There  he  directed  studies  of 

over  160,000  School  children.  Health  Conferences 
demonstrating  the  effects  of 

improper  lighting,  both  day  The  Division  of  Health, 
and  artificial,  seating,  deco-  Safety,  and  Physical  Educa- 
rating,  and  classroom  ar-  tion  of  the  State  Department 
rangement  on  the  health,  de-  of  Education  is  holding  a 
velopment  and  learnings,  series  of  conferences  on  school 
Architectural  Record  called  health  services.  Meetings  are 
his  researches  the  most  im-  scheduled  for  Mays  Landing, 
portant  Contribution  of  1946  Woodbury,  Paterson,  New- 
to  the  advance  of  school  ark,  Morris  Township,  and 


f949 
Summer  Sessions 


More  than  .500  academic,  professional,  vocational,  and 
technical  courses  leading  to  certification  or  degree  require¬ 
ments  included  in  total  program. 

One  to  15  weeks  of  .study  in  a  cool,  mountain  environment. 
Instructional  fees  and  living  expenses  moderate.  No 
additional  fee  charged  to  out-of-State  students. 

Planned  recreational  program,  including  Summer  Artists 
Series. 

DATES 

Inter-  Session 
June  7  to  June  24 
Main  Summer  Session 
June  27  to  August  6 
Post  -  Sessions 
August  8  to  August  26 
August  8  to  September  17 


for  further  information  address: 
Director  of  Summer  Sessions 
Room  117  Burrowes  Building 

THE  PENNSYLVAN'A  STATE  COLLEGE 

State  College  Pennsylvania 


An  Elfectivn  English  Program 

McCormick-Mathers  Engli^th  hooks  are  directed  to  the 
student  and  designed  to  help  him  master  the  basic  funda¬ 
mentals  and  to  aid  him  in  forming  excellent  traits  of 
clear  thinking  that  enable  him  to  write  and  speak  with 
confidence. 

The  Essentials  in  English — Laboratory  Method  unfolds 
to  the  high  school  student  the  full  possibilities  of  the 
grammatical  structure  of  the  English  language  and  stimu¬ 
lates  him  to  constant  improvement  of  his  own  speaking 
and  writing  habits. 

The  Plain  English  Exercises  for  junior  high  school 
courses  stress  the  mastery  of  the  fundamentals  along 
with  practical  oral  and  written  application. 

The  New  Individual  Corrective  Exercises  for  the  ele¬ 
mentary  grades  provide  an  individualized  program 
which  develops  effective  language  expression. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Price  Catalog  So.  49 


The  McCORMICK- MATHERS 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

Atlanta.  Oa.  Wichita.  Kans.  Columbus.  Oh's 


buildiiEg  standards. 


New  Brunswick. 


APRIL.  1949 
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THE  INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

SALTILLO,  MEXICO 
6th  Session,  July  4-August  12 

Spanish  Conversation  with  PRIVATE  tutors; 
three  hours  daily.  Formalized  classes;  Ac¬ 
tivities.  M.A.  Degree.  Alt  Mexican  faculty. 
Incorporated  Dept,  of  University  Studies, 
Mexico.  G.  I.  Approved.  Lodging  Private 
Homes.  Bulletin. 

Donald  M.  Custer,  Box  413,  Salida  9,  Colo. 


HEW  YORK  UHIVERSITY 
SUMMER  SCHOOL 

at  Chautauqua,  New  York  | 

July  5  to  September  2,  1949  | 

GRADUATE  WORKSHOPS 

Human  Relations,  Child  Growth  and  Develop- 
mont  (kindersorten-nursery  s^ool  level).  School 
Administration  and  Supervision,  Educational 
Publicity  and  Public  Relations,  Techniques  in 
Fund  Raising,  Educational  Guidance. 


Workshop  credit  is  applicable  toward  Master 
of  Arts,  Doctor  of  Education  and  Doctor  of 
philosophy  degrees,  School  of  Education, 
New  York  University. 


OTHER  COURSES  for  GRADUATE  and  \ 
UNDERGRADUATE  CREDIT  in: 

Sociology,  Psychology,  Student-Teaching,  Inter- 
nationol  Relations,  Character  Education,  Art, 
Arts  and  Crafts,  Dramatics,  Music. 

A  maximum  of  22  points  out  of  the  total 
of  34  points  required  for  the  Master's  degree 
may  be  taken  at  Chautauqua,  provided  that 
all  remaining  points  are  completed  at  New 
York  University,  New  York  City. 


Ideal  workshop  situation. 

Rich  cultural  life:  symphony  concerts,  opera, 
theatre,  lectures,  educational  conferences, 
university  club,  recreation  field,  beach  for 
summer  school  students 

Dormitory  accommodations,  from  $6.50  to 
$7.00  a  week;  also  dormitory  accommodations 
for  married  couples.  Inexpensive  meals, 
snack  bar  at  the  school. 


By  MRS.  BESSIE  W  .  CARNEGIE 

Roselle 

It  was  raining,  that  dull  continuous, 
uninteresting  rain  which  had  per¬ 
sisted  all  day  without  let-up.  Our  day 
had  finished  and  we  sat  in  our  teachers’ 
room  in  a  small  circle  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day. 

At  three-twenty  P.M.,  I  saw  Bob  pass 
the  window  and  glance  in  as  though 
looking  for  someone,  and  then  pass  on. 

I  thought  no  more  about  it.  The  rain 
continued.  When  at  last  we  became 
aware  of  the  passing  of  time,  the  clock 
was  approaching  five  P.M.,  and  we 
hastened  to  break  up  our  conversa¬ 
tional  groups. 

From  the  shelter  of  the  building 
stepped  Bob.  No  umbrella,  no  cap,  no 
raincoat,  but  a  smile  that  cleared  the 
rain  clouds  and  made  the  world  seem 
beautiful  again. 

“I’ve  been  waiting  for  you,  I  have 
something  for  you.”  he  said. 

“You  have!  Well,  let’s  dash  across 
the  street  to  my  car,  and  I’ll  see  what 
it  is.” 

Bob  had  been  in  my  first  class,  a 
year  ago.  He  had  been  promoted  from 
our  sixth  grade  last  June  and  now 
attended  our  junior  high. 

From  the  safe  protection  of  his 
jacket,  he  drew  a  typewritten  brochure. 

“This  is  for  you.  I  want  you  to 
have  it.”  he  said. 

Spmewhat  bewildered.  I  opened  the 
twelve  page  gift.  On  the  title  page  was 
written  MATHEMATICS  and  his  name. 
Still  bewildered,  1  turned  to  page  one, 
and  there  in  bold  clearness  stood  an 
“A+”.  Then  I  understood  the  precious¬ 
ness  of  my  gift. 

The  rain  cleared,  the  sky  of  my 
thinking  was  a  clear  blue.  I  had 
measured  up;  1  had  received  a  great 
reward. 


FV/r  catalnq,  dormitory  merration,  infor- h  < 
motion  about  other  types  of  living  accom- 1  \  I 
modations,  write  to  ||  { 

MRS.  ELSIE  HARTZELL  s  : 

Rogistrar,  Summar  Schools 
Chaltauqua  Institution  ! 

Chautauqua,  New  York 

For  other  information,  write  to 

PROFESSOR  ALONZO  F.  MYERS  I’  i 

Coordinator  I 

School  of  Education  ;; 

NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY  i| 

Washington  Squoro,  Now  York  3,  N.  Y. 


1&VENTURE  TRAILS 

B(cycl«,  motor,  roil  and  steamof 
odv«n»ur«  trips  to  Europe,  Mexico, 
I6H1YCAR  Guotemola,  South  America,  Corwda  and 
Alaska.  Trips  from  $195.  Exceptional  ilirterariet, 
experienced  leadership  .  .  Request  Booklet  TM6 
ftuddley,  $1  Mountain  Ave.,  Rutliorford,  N.  J. 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNiA 


when  HAWAII  calls 

Pua-Lei-Lani  Gardens 

Hotol,  Cottages,  Apartments 
Waikiki  Beach,  2460  Koa  Avonuo 

Honolulu  15,  T.  H. 


UNIVERSITY  of  VERMONT 

Summer  Session— July  5-Aug.  16 

I  WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  .  .  .  Study 

in  Vermont's  loke-and-mountoin 
I  Jil ,  country.  Graduate  and  ‘  under- 

|M.|^  graduate  study  in  Liberal  Arts 

^^1'  and  Education,  including  Guid- 

once.  Workshops  and  demonstra- 
IB  <1  tion  schools.  Entertainment  and 

^  H  4  recreational  program. 

Director,  Summer  Soseien 
i|n|||||  BURLINGTON  13,  VERMONT 
HSHillllllli  ON-LAKE-CHAMPLAIN 


THIRTY-NINTH  YEAR 


Summers  SeMiau* 

FOR  TEACHERS 

Axsin,  Temple  University  offers  a  wide 
sdection  of  graduate  and  undergraduate 
courses  in  its  Summer  Sessions  . . .  making 
the  regular  University  facilities  available  to 
teachers,  school  principals  and  superin¬ 
tendents.  If  you  require  courses  for  certifi¬ 
cation,  or  if  you  are  a  candidate  for  a 
degree,  you  will  find  that  the  Temple 
Summer  Sessions  are  ideally  suited  to  your 
needs.  And  apart  from  its  educational  ad¬ 
vantages,  the  University — and  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  environs — offer  many 
cultural  and  recreational  opportunities. 
You'll  enioy  spending  a  Summer  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia. 

ReguUr  SessioHS,  June  27  to  August  f 
Post-Sesskms.  August  8  to  September  16 

TEMPLE 

UNIVERSITY 

Write  for  the  Terete  University  Summer  Sessions 
Bulletin  which  lists  the  courses  to  be  oBered  dur¬ 
ing  the  1949  Summer  Sessions.  Address  OBice  of 
the  Registrar,  Broad  Street  and  Morstgomery 
Avenue,  Philadelphia  22,  Pa, 


SUMMER  SCHOOL 
^ IN  GEOGRAPHY 

Vocation  School's  Third  Season 

PJon  now  to  anroll  in  this  already  popular 
six  waoks'  vocation  summer  school  which 
is  of  increasing  significance  to  teachers, 
students,  members  of  the  Armed  Forces, 
and  the  general  public. 

The  School  is  situated  in  a  region  of  un¬ 
usual  geographical  interest  on  the  Quebcc- 
Vermont  border.  Subjects  of  courses  will 
include:  The  Geography  of  the  U.S.S.R.; 

The  Technique  of  Field  Studies;  The  Chang¬ 
ing  Landscape;  The  Political  Geography  of 
Europe;  The  Geography  of  the  Arctic;  The 
For  East;  Geographical  Discovery;  Eco¬ 
nomic  Geography  of  Canada. 

Lecturers  will  include:  Patrick  Baird,  O.  E. 
Baker,  Benoit  Brouillette,  Estyn  Evans, 
Dudley  Stomp,  Vilhjolmur  Stefonsson,  Sir 
Hubert  Wilkins,  Bogdan  Zoborski. 
Comfortable  accommodation  in  modern  co¬ 
educational  collie.  Inclusive  fee  (board- 
residence  and  tuition)  $200.  Two  scholar¬ 
ships  (value  $250)  awarded  by  Canadian 
Geographical  Society. 

McGILL  UNIVERSITY 
GEOGRAPHY  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

July  4th-Augutt  13th,  1949 
STANSTEAD  COLLEGE,  QUEBEC 
Apply  for  Prespectut  to  Profeesor  George 
H.  T.  Kimble,  Chairman,  Dept,  of  Geog¬ 
raphy,  McGill  University,  Montreal. 
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By  ELLEN  H.  STACKHOUSE 

Highland  Park* 


The  coming  of  Oz  and  England 
marked,  an  epoch  in  our  seventh 
'  grade  home  room.  Before  that,  life  had 
been  more  or  less  like  that  in  other 
home  rooms — bright  in  some  spots  and 
dull  in  others.  There  were  always,  as 
in  all  schools,  last  minute  stragglers, 
barely  making  the  door  before  the  last 
tap  of  the  bell. 

But  Oz  and  his  mate  changed  all 
that.  Tardiness  became  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

He  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  rat,  a  hooded  rat,  with  black  eyes 
gleaming  saucily  and  whiskers  twitch¬ 
ing  inquiringly  as  he  surveyed  his 
proud  owners. 

His  name  was  not  attached  when 
he  arrived.  He  and  his  mate  had  never 
been  called  anything  but  rats.  But  the 
seventh  graders  immediately  went  into 
a  huddle  and  as  “The  Wonderful 
Wizard”  was  Book  of  the  Month,  what 
could  have  been  better  than  Oz  for  a 
name?  Of  England,  more  anon! 

The  pair  came  into  the  room  under 
the  false  label  of  “Brothers”.  They 
were  to  be  used  in  diet  demonstrations 
by  eighth  graders,  who  used  that  home 
room  for  study.  But  our  eighth  graders 
had  not  reckoned  with  the  real  rulers 
of  that  domain.  When  poor  Oz  oblig¬ 
ingly  lay  sick  and  miserable  because 
of  his  cake  and  candy  diet,  indignation 
waxed  strong  among  the  seventh 
graders.  They  arose  as  a  man  against 
such  cruel  treatment.  The  idea  of 
feeding  a  rat  on  sweets  was  just  too 
much  for  their  tender  little  hearts! 

Thereafter,  all  experiments  were  off 
and  rats  and  children  were  happy  once 
more. 

Then  happened  ^ 
the  big  event!  f 

One  morning  in  ^ 

February,  when 
the  seventh  grad¬ 
ers  had  gathered 
round  the  cage 
as  was  their  cus¬ 
tom,  their  quick 
ears  heard  faint 
little  squeals 
coming  from  the 
nest  of  tom  pa¬ 
pers  which  Oz’s 


It*(  a  privilege  to 
have  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  at  the 
Mme  time. 


Oi  and  England  and  their  progeny. 

mate  had  been  so  industriously  piling 
up  on  one  side  of  the  rat  cage.  The 
news  spread  quickly  through  the 
school.  “There  are  baby  rats  in  Room 
10”.  That  was  how  England  earned 
her  name.  She  had  become  the  mother 
of  thirteen! 

England  was  an  unusual  rodent. 
From  the  first,  she  showed  no  fear  nor 
resentment  when  the  children  admired 
her  progeny.  For  a  while,  only  real 
rat  lovers  could  endure  the  sight  of  the 
ugly  little  red-skinned  babies.  But 
when  the  fuzz  began  to  appear,  there 
was  great  rivalry  in  the  circle  of  ad¬ 
mirers,  and  cries  of  “I  want  New  York” 
and  “May  I  have  New  Jersey?”  were 
frequent.  E^ch  baby  had  acquired  the 
name  of  one  of  the  thirteen  original 
colonies!  ■* 

There  was  no  dawdling  in  the  cloak 
room.  Wram  and  books  were  disposed 
of  as  quickly  as  possible  and  by  the 
time  the  bell  rang,  the  favored  majority 
had  rats  peeking  from  collars  and 
neckties  as  they  sat  attentively  trying 
to  look  innocent  while  the  Keeper  of 
the  Rats  counted  noses.  It  was  a  sad 
day  when  the  committee  on  conduct 
withdrew  “rat  privileges”.  This  meant 
that  for  two  long  weeks  the  evil-doers 
could  have  no  rats  to  cuddle. 

When,  at  last,  the  babies  grew  too 
big  for  their  cage,  a  rat  sale  was  in¬ 
evitable!  “Outsiders”  were  allowed  to 
approach  the  precious  rodents  and  one 
by  one  they  were  sold  to  those  little 
people  whose  broad-minded  mothers 
did  not  object  to  “these  awful  tails”. 
The  money  realized  from  the  “Mam¬ 
moth  Rat  Sale”  which  had  been  adver¬ 
tised  on  the  bulletin  board  for  days 
prior  to  the  event,  helped  to  defray 
expenses  of  a  trip  to  the  zoo.  But  no 
animal  in  the  zoo,  however  strange 
and  amusing,  the  seventh  graders  de¬ 
cided,  could  ever  take  the  place  of  Oz 
and  England  and  their  babies. 

*  Mrs.  Stackhouse  teaches  in  Hamilton 

School,  Highland  Park. 


SERVICE 

Cmiiao 

STYLE  m 
ACROSS  ^ 
CANADA! 


That  special  Ginadian  Pacific  service... 
so  gracious. ..so  efficient— at  your  com¬ 
mand  to  and  from  the  North  Pacific 
Coast  and  California!  On  comfonable 
Canadian  Pacific  trains... every  mile  is 
restful,  relaxing! 

En  route. ..breath-taking  scenery!  Va¬ 
cation  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  at 
Banff,  Lake  Louise,  Emerald  Lake  Cha¬ 
let,  or  a  rustic  mountain  lodge.  Hotel 
season:  June  to  September. 


Ohdpc 


Inquire  about  rail  fares.  Great  Lakes  trips 
and  Alaska  cruises  from  your  local  agent 
or  any  Canadian  Pacific  office. 
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Is  Courtesy  Out-Dated? 

By  IT  A  HOXSIE 

South  Orange-Maplewood 


1 


•  DOCTOR  BILLS  . . 

•  MEDICAL  BILLS  . 

•  HOSPITAL  BILLS 

“Let  U8  pay  your  bilk”  .  .  . 
that’s  actually  what  the 
Teachers  Protective  Union  is 
saying  to  every  teacher.  Hun¬ 
dreds  are  taking  advantage  of 
this  offer  every  month  .  .  • 
and  for  only  a  few  cents  daily. 

A  TPU  Certificate  will  help 
you  pay  Doctor,  Medical  or 
Hospital  bills,  too,  when  sick¬ 
ness  or  accidents  strike.  All 
Certificates  protect  your  health 
and  income  12  full  months  a 
year  .  .  .  whether  you  are  on 
the  job  or  on  vacation. 

Get  full  detaik  about  this  com¬ 
plete  protection.  Mail  the 
coupon  today! 


UfUEN  YEARS  AGO,”  says  my  friend, 

1  Mrs.  T,  “I  didn’t  dare  tell  a  child 
he  was  rude;  he  would  have  been  hurt 
at  such  a  criticism.  Today  I  have  to 
explain  what  rudeness  k.” 

Many  of  the  old  restrictions  have 
been  eliminated.  In  our  emphasis  on 
informality  in  teaching,  we  may  have 
lost  perspective,  and  the  informality 
often  means  merely  a  lack  of  dignity 
upon  the  part  of  both  teacher  and 
pupil. 

We  can  and  should  aid  in  developing 
courteous  behavior.  Courtesy  is  one  of 
the  prerequisites  to  successful,  happy 
living.  Here  are  twelve  specific  situa¬ 
tions  in  which  it  can  be  developed: 

1.  A  friendly  greeting  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  each  class,  or  if  possible 
commending  the  class  upon  a  courteous 
response  exhibited  during  the  previous 
lesson.  Establish  a  friendly  atmos¬ 
phere  at  the  close  of  the  period — don’t 
end  on  a  sour  note. 

2.  In  class  discussions  insist  that 
the  student  presenting  a  view  be  given 
courteous  attention  from  the  class.  The 
situation  where  the  class  is  monopol¬ 


ized  and  disturbed  by  those  with  the 
strongest  vocal  equipment  should  be 
eliminated  in  a  firm  manner. 

3.  The  instructor  should  expect  and 
insist  upon  complete  attention  during 
his  or  her  presentation. 

4.  The  instructor  should  demon¬ 
strate  by  example  proper  posture  when 
sitting  or  standing,  and  should  expect 
the  same  from  students.  One  does  not 
slouch  when  visiting  another’s  home  or 
office — -the  same  is  true  of  the  class¬ 
room.  Complete  relaxation  is  per¬ 
formed  in  private.  Correct  posture  is 
an  aid  to  alertness,  besides  being  more 
attractive.  The  girls  are  especially 
interested  in  appearance,  and  this  idea 
can  be  used  as  a  selling  point  when  it 
comes  to  developing  good  posture. 

5.  In  the  matter  of  giving  out  sup¬ 
plies  the  students  shoiud  realize  they 
take  only  what  is  actually  needed. 
Consideration  for  the  other  fellow  and 
his  needs  should  come  into  the 
picture. 

6.  Respect  for  other  people’s  prop¬ 
erty  can  be  brought  home  very  easily 
when  dealing  with  supplies  or  text 


A  reading  program  that  gets  results  . . . 

by 

Hay  and  Wingo 


TEACHERS  PROTECTIVE  UNION 
116  N.  PriiK*  Str*«l,  laiKatt*r,  Pa. 


Please  send  me  inlormation  about 
the  TPU  “complete”  protection  plan. 


Name  .. 
Address 
City  — 
State 


Sand  information  for 
TCACHER  □  NON-TEACHER  □ 


Non-teachers  are  offered  similar  pro¬ 
tection  by  Clergymen  s  Beneficial  As¬ 
sociation  (for  clergymen  and  church 
members)  under  same  management 
as  TPV. 


ENJOY 


PROTECTION 
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READING  WITH  PHONICS  presents  a  basic  method  of  teaching 
children  to  read.  The  material  is  designed  for  use  in  grades  1-3, 
but  may  be  used  at  any  grade  level  where  reading  difficulties  are 
encountered.  The  program  consists  of  a  PUPIL'S  EDITION  and  a 
TEACHERS'  EDITION  which  gives  the  step-by-step  procedure  for 
conducting  the  program. 


For  your  elementary  English  ciasses  . . . 


by 


Noar-Threlkeld-Hach-Murphy 

A  series  of  elementary  English  textbooks  for  grades  three  through 
eight.  Each  book  in  the  series  offers  a  complete  elementary  language 
program— based  on  pupil  interests  and  developed  through  pupil 
activities,  practice,  and  tests— for  its  particular  grade.  Beautifully 
illustrated  in'  color. 


Examination  copies  furnished  upon  request 


J.  B.  LIPPINCOTT  COMPANY 

Chicago  Philadelphia 


New  York 


NEW  JERSEY  EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 


the  students. 

7.  Many  students  seem  to  be  con¬ 
fused  on  the  duties  of  the  janitorial 
staff.  There  is  sometimes  the  mistaken 


INSTRUCTOR  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 


ItA.I.ITI-:  W.IIKKA  COMI'ANA.  INC. 
2733  N.  PiilaHiki  lti>u<l.  4'liiraK<>  3V.  III. 

I‘l<*aa<'  iiriul  tlir  trrr  Hiiiniilr  hmhU-Ii  i>f  Dii-ljlr 
Cryital-H«'iHic«i  Srri'fii  Talirir  aii<l  lt>-|w|p' 
on  Da-Ijtr  Sriwiiii.  roniniiiiiiii  (inijorlHm  ilnla 
bih)  MTpra  aiiH*  rhnrix 


SIrrrI 


TIACHER — with  9  yaart  teaching  and  guid¬ 
ance  experience  in  New  Jertey  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  now  completing  doctorate,  desires 
position  in  field  of  guidance.  Can  offer  fine 
letters  of  recommendation  and  references. 

Write  Box  A,  Review 
200  Stacy-Trent,  Trenton,  N.  J. 


HANDICRAFT  SUPPLIES 

For  ALL  Grades 

Write  for  1949  Catalog  .....  1  QC 

CIEVEIAND  CRAFTS  CO. 

Dept.  T-T 

770-774  Carnegie  Ave.,  Clavsland  IS,  Ohio 


EASY-CARVING  STONE 

For  Artist,  Sculptor,  Hobbyist,  Designer,  etc 
Permanent  Oriental  Stone.  Beoutiful  in  Groin 
and  Colorl  Cuts  easily  with  Pocketknife. 
ENDORSED  BY  PROFESSIONALS  B  SCHOOLS 
Send  for  Our  Price  Lists,  and 
Descriptive  Literature 

FAR  EASTERN  SCULPSTONE  CO.,  INC. 

1S9  E.  28th  St.,  Dept.  H,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 


Are  yourVacation  Plans  made  already? 

If  not,  why  not  consider  a  week 
or  two  at  one  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  spots  of  the  Adirondacks  dur¬ 
ing  August?  Join  groups  now 
being  formed  for  easy  hikes  and 
nature  study  under  expert  guid¬ 
ance  and  at  very  nominal  rates. 
Write  for  detailed  information, 
without  obligation,  to  Frank  R. 
Schetty,  237  La  Salle  Avenue, 
Hasbrouck  Heights,  N.  J. 


Leorn  How  fo  Have 

*THEATER-QUALITY 
PICTURES 

IN  YOUR 
CLASSROOM 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS  INC. 


‘  WILAUTTf.  ILLINOIS 


books.  One  does  not  help  oneself  to  the 
property  of  others  without  permission. 
Neither  should  the  floor  be  littered  with 
papers  and  books  casually  dropped  by 


impression  inai  janiiors  are  lo  picK  up 
after  the  students.  It  is  our  responsi¬ 
bility  to  pick  up  after  ourselves;  the 
custodians  are  there  to  clean  and  care 
for  the  facilities  of  the  school. 


THREE  NEW  EBFILMS  HELP  TEACHERS 


REACH  YOUNG  MINDS  FASTER 


8.  At  the  close  of  the  class  there 
should  be  a  definite  time  for  the  pack¬ 
ing  of  books  and  preparing  for  the 
next  class.  No  one  should  contend 
with  the  closing  of  books  when  con¬ 
cluding  a  class.  However  the  students 
should  have  time  for  organizing  their 
books  before  the  dismissal  hell. 


ANTS 


r  K  B  E 

SCREEN 

TEST 

ii^'iiii  Srnil  iMMifion  for  F  rrr 

Sanipl** Snatrh of !)«•! jlr 
— Oytklal-Heailrd  Scrrcn 
fahrir.  <!«>niparr  pirturr 
9^^  ^  hnirhtn«^M  with  your  pre^* 

enl  pr<»jr4*tion  rtrrrrn. 
lioH  Da-liitr  S4Trrnp»,  firni 
('hoire  of  ihratrni  for  tO 
yrar*,  Itivr  l>la<'L<aii«l>Hhilr  an<l  color  picturcM 
a  brilliance  an«l  clarit>  that  you  didirt  know 
Hatt  iNWHiblc.  7  |M>pular  iiUNlclf*  iiicludinN  the 
famouA  (Ihallciiftcr  trip<Ml  nerren  nhown  abo\r. 
<  IfTcr  limited.  Send  f*ou|w»n  now ! 


9.  How  many  teachers  have  had 
students  demand  the  changing  of  a 
mark — not  ask  for  a  reasonaLle  ex¬ 
planation.  but  actually  demand? 
Shouldn’t  time  be  taken  not  only  for 
an  explanation  of  the  mark,  hut  to 
explain  the  proper  approach  with  such 
a  request.  Even  if  the  teacher  has 
made  an  error,  this  should  he  cleared 
up  in  a  courteous  way. 

10.  How  many  times  have  you  been 
in  the  following  situation?  When  being 
pushed,  bumped  or  actually  had  a  door 
closed  in  your  face,  you  remind  the 
student  of  the  proper  behavior.  You 
receive  this  reply,  “Oh  I’m  sorry.  I 
didn’t  realize  it  was  vou.”  Courtesy  is 
for  all.  not  for  a  selected  few  adults. 

11.  In  the  healthy  friendly  relation¬ 
ships  between  most  boys  and  girls 
today,  you  sometimes  observe  a  lack  of 
respect  and  dignitv  upon  the  part  of 
students  when  dealine  with  members 
of  the  opposite  sex.  Both  sides  err  in  1 
this  matter,  and  the  teacher  can  assist 
in  developing  courteous  attitudes. 
Boys  can  be  shown  that  it  is  manly  to 
open  doors.  By  the  same  token  girls 
should  show  appreciation  of  these 
niceties  and  expert  the  bovs  to  perform 
them.  If  the  girls  act  like  girls,  and 
not  just  as  “good  fellows,”  they  will 
probably  receive  such  attentions. 

12.  Running  or  stampeding  through 
the  halls  and  on  stairways  can  be  dealt 
with  as  courtesy  and  as  safety  educa¬ 
tion.  It  isn’t  always  convenient  to 
watch  the  hall  outside  your  door,  hut  it 
is  surprising  how  quickly  this  practice 
pays  dividends.  Students  will  adapt 
themselves  to  such  supeix’ision. 


HOLD  YOUNG  MINDS  LONGER 


THE  ZOO 
in  full 
color 


TEACH  YOUNG  MINDS  BETTER 


Three  important  new  EB 
Films  .  .  .  ENGLISH  CHILDREN,  ANTS,  and  — 
in  full  color— THE  ZCK> . . .  now  join  more 
than  300  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Films 
in  bringing  the  world  to  America’s  class¬ 
rooms. 

More  than  just  new  films  on 
new  subjeas,  these  three  motion  pictures 
are  authentic,  absorbing,  and  vitally-needed 
teaching  instruments.  They  bring  science, 
biology,  social  studies,  language  arts  ...  all 
to  vivid  life  in  the  classroom.  They  make 
young  eyes  and  ears  come  alive  and  learn. 
They  make  good  teaching  Setter  teaching  by 
making  learning  more  fun,  more  thorough, 
more  lasting. 

ENGLISH  CHILDREN,  ANTS, 
and  THE  zoo  are  ready  for  you  now.  Order 
your  preview  prints  from  your  local 
EBFilms  representative,  or  write  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  Britannica  Films. 

.■II  /  ttow 

Coming  Smml  /  * 

RROOUaiVITY:  R«»  to  M»My.  j  totconxi.,. 

A  Miparb  imw  EBFilm  dromert-  I  Mtiit  j 

kolly  ckowing  iIm  lito-tofca  of  j  *kMi  Nn  I 

I  Anwrka'c  groat  induotrtol  do-  I  ***%•••  n,,  ^  ,  I 

I  moctocy.  I  I*.  B, ,  *•  / 

1 "to  CkUB  / 


Availablo  in  Soptombor  for  high  school, 
vocational  or  collogo.  Eight  years  teaching 
and  nine  years  drafting  and  engineering  ex¬ 
perience.  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in 
Education.  Please  write  Box  PRR,  Review, 
200  Stacy-Trent  Hotel,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
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South  Orange  Adopts  Single  Pay  Schedule 


South  Orange  and  Maplewood  has 
adopted  a  single  salary  schedule — the 
single  salary  feature  is  a  new  departure 
in  that  district.  The  schedule  calls  for 
minimums  of  $2400  (B.A.) ,  $2500,  and 
$2600,  and  maximums  of  $4800,  $3200, 


and  $5600,  reached  in  16,  19  and  22 
steps  respectively.  It  aims  at  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  new  schedule  by  1951-52. 
It  provides  for  the  use  of  equivalents 
for  graduate  study  for  placement  on 
the  higher  schedules. 


Brief  notes  on  recent  films  by 
Dorothea  Pdlett,  audio-visual  specialist 

(Films  are  16  mm  black-and-white, 
sound,  unless  stated  otherwise;  are  iden¬ 
tified  by  producers’  names;  and  may  be 
rented  from  local  distributors.) 

Air  All  Around  Us  (10  min..  Young 
America  Films.) 

Bob  and  Jane  show  what  air  does 
and  how  it  does  it.  After  three  demon¬ 
strations,  which  we  were  eager  to  do 
for  ourselves,  the  him  summarized:  air 
occupies  space,  has  weight,  pushes  in 
all  directions.  Then  we  saw  heated  and 
cooled  air  behave,  and  the  idea  of  com¬ 
pressed  air  develop. 

How  To  Be  Well-Groomed  (10  min. 
color  also.  Coronet  Films.) 

Answering,  “how  do  I  look?”,  high 
school  students  Don  and  Sue  show  how 
to  cultivate  right  habits  <jf  health, 
posture,  cleanliness  and  neatness  of 
person  and  belongings,  with  emphasis 
on  good  taste  and  appropriateness. 
Things  seen  but  not  mentioned  (tidi¬ 
ness  of  room,  turning  off  electricity, 
closing'  closet  door)  and  the  light 
humor  of  off-stage  masculine  and 
feminine  comment  contribute  much  to 
the  hlm’s  value.  Upper  elementary 
through  senior  high  fellows  and  girls 
found  in  this  film  useful  suggestions 
for  successful  social  living,  guidance, 
and  health,  as  they  did  in  related 
films:  “Are  You  Popular?”  “Shy 
Guy”,  “Everyday  Courtesy”,  “Posture 
Habits”,  and  “Rest  and  Health.” 

The  Zoo  (10  min.  color,  Encyclopedia 
Britannlca  Films.) 

More  fun  and  foot-saving  than  a 
real  trip  to  a  big  zoo  is  this  exciting 
new  film  in  splendid  color  and  action, 
made  at  Chicago-suburban  Brookfield 
where  spacious  enclosures  suggest  the 
animals^  “real”  homes  in  Australia, 
Africa,  South  America,  or  Alaska.  We 
tour  with  the  children  and  hear  all  the 
natural  zoo-noises  of  both  residents  and 
visitors,  see  feeding  time  with  the 
animals  at  activity’s  height,  using  the 
film’s  medium  of  motion  at  its  best! 
This  film  is  a  lively  treat  of  liking  and 
learning  for  the  smallest  to  the  tallest 
of  us  all! 


The  Reading  Teacher  Agency 

Raading,  Pennsylvania 

OFFICE— SHILLISGTON.  PA. 

A  reliable  service  for  educators 
Decide  your  pay — The  R.T.A.  way 


THE  FISK  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

633-33  Withartpoon  Bldg.  *  PHIIADEIPHIA  Walnut  and  Junipar  SH. 

Thirty  years  of  sarress  in  puhlir  school,  private  school,  and  college  placement 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and  Delaware  is  at  yonr  service  here 
Ivingsicy  5-174^  /'crsoHfll  JtiBcritniuntinv  Service  p*  Jr  |  Uanni/rrs 


NATION-WIDE  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

1530  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia  2,  Pa.  RHtenhouse  6-6223 

Early  enrollment  urged  I’hone  -Write  or  visit  us.  We  have  many  excellent 
vacancies  listed  for  September  from  Colleges,  Secondary,  Private  and 
Elementary  Schools,  offering  very  attractive  salaries. 

A.  LILLIAN  CAMPBELL  — J.  B.  STOKES,  JR,  Managers 


•  ••When  tenehern  trant  better  positions  • 

•  ••  When  schools  want  better  teachers ••  • 


T  E  A  C.  H 

A  G;E  N'C#S% 

TRENTON  3-33$7.  ■ 

STACY  TRENT  HOTEL  -  TRINTOM.  M./V  ~ 

DR.  CHAS.  J.  STRAHAN,  President,  was  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Education 
18  years;  Executive  Secretary  New  Jersey  Education  Association  6  years. 

Uember  Xational  Atnociation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


THE  EASTERN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

200  Sunrise  Highway  Rockville  Centre  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
Elementary  Teachers— for  good  positions  at  top  salaries.  Register  at  once. 

Positions  —  From  Kindergarten  Through  Collage 
Member  S.A.T.A.  Write  for  IleipBtratlon  Form 


THE  CLARK-HREWER  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 


1*3  Fifth  Avenne 

E.  L.  Grerc— K. 


MTU  YEAR 

(23rd  Street  and  5th  Avenne) 
Ridrway,  Mers. 


New  York  IB.  N. 
SPrlnp  7-4B48 


Distinguished  Personnel  Service 

ONE  REGISTRATION  PERMANENT  FOR  ALL  OFFICES 
Slember  of  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  of  TearAen’  Acencies 
Chicago  Minneapolis  Kaniat  City 


Spokano 


NEW  JERSEY  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

F.  D.  DONLEV  —  Manacer  MRS.  B.  WAGMAN  —  Aatataat 

11  Commorco  Stroet,  Noworlc,  N.  J.  —  MArIcot  2-3233 
NOTE  OUR  NEW.  CONVENIENT  LOCATION 

Elfinnilary  and  Home  Economic  Tcachert  eitpecially  needed 
for  September  poBitions — ENROLL  NOW 
NEW  JERSEY’S  ORIGINAL  AND  OLDEST  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


PROGRESSIVE  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

1 

ARIZONA 

423  WYANDOHE  STREET,  BETHLEHEM,  PENNA. 

1 

TEACHER  PLACEMENT  AGENCY 

We  offer  good  teachers  excellent  positions  in  modem  progrestive  schools. 

1510  W.  Jaffarton  St.  Dept.  T 
Phoenix,  Arizona  —  Phono  4-0114 
"IN  THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  BON" 
Serving  Arizona  end  the  Greet  Southwest 

Wliy  not  nse  onr  seventeen  years  experience  in  the  educational  field 
to  guide  you  in  selecting  a  better  position? 

Call  Bethlehem  6-56.31  jos^eph^^A.®  Blrtel  I 

1 
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ational  i 

Vssociation  of 

Teachers/ 

Vgencies 

1  ^  Nation*wide  g 

Assistance  to 

1  Administrators^^ 

and  Teachers 

A  national  organization  for  the  clarifying,  standardization  and  improving  of  teacher 
placement  procedure  in  the  interests  of  education.  School  executives  and  classroom 
teachers  are  invited  to  write  to  members  of  the  association  when  in  need  of  the  h'ghest 
type  of  teacher  placement  service. 

The  individual  agencies  compete  with  each  other  to  give  you  the  best  possible  service 
and  at  the  same  time  cooperate  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 
Membership  in  the  Association  is  open  to  any  agency  willing  to  abide  by  a  Code  of  Ethics  set  up  by 
the  agencies  with  the  cooperation  of  leading  educators.  Always  look  for  the  insignia  of  membership 
in  dealing  with  any  agency. 


H.  R.  SOPER,  Proprietor 


MISS  W.  WILLIAMS,  MAMfer 


ESTABLISHED  1919 

ALLIED  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

900  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Registration  Form  on  Request  —  Write  Department  “J" 
“The  Utmost  Courtesy  at  All  Times  —  Service  Unexcelled” 
Member  national  Atiodation  o/  Teacheri’  Agenciet 


FISK  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Boston  Office  —  120  BOYLSTON  STREET 
PRIVATE  AND  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PLACEMENT 
Contact 

Louise  H.  Essery  Marjokie  P.  Ticknor 

Men's  Dept.  IT  omen’s  Dept. 

Member  \ational  Amoriation  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


ASSOCIATED  TEACHERS’  AGENCY 

522  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  CITY  18 

MISS  MARGERY  CURREY,  Director 

COLLEGE,  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS 
ALL  LEVELS 

Member  national  Association  of  Teachers’  .Agencies 


TEACHERS  NEEDED  —  Elementary  —  Secondary  —  CoUese.  We  have, 
oaiclalljr  listed,  hundreds  ol  splendid  positions.  Why  not  Investlsate 
these  through  us?  Our  many  years  of  experience  in  placing  teachers 
gives  you  expert  guidance  to  help  you  secure  the  next  position. 
Write  immediately. 

Great  American  Teachers  Agency 

Eitablished  1880  69th  Year 

Successor  to  THE  PENN  EDUCATIONAL  BUREAU 

205  NORTH  SEVENTH  STREET,  ALLENTOWN,  PA. 

Member  national  Association  of  Teachers'  .Agencies 


W%W%\t  H  M  T  teachers  bureau 

K  If  W  RI  I  711-13  Witherspoon  Bldg. 

■#  Im  ■  If  ■  PHILADELPHIA  7,  PA. 

Phone  PEnngpacket  5-1223-1224 

CONSULTANTS  TO  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES 

SECONDARY  -  ELEMENTARY:  M.  A.  Bryant,  Thos.  B.  R.  Bryant 
COLLEGE  -  UNIVERSITY:  WUmer  D.  Greulich 
i/ualitg  Positions  and  Teachers  Listed  Throughout  the  Year 


The  Cary  Teachers’  Agency  Of  Boston 

(Not  coiuwoted  with  any  ottier  afeney) 

ROSE  ESTELLE  BRADBURY.  Manager 
14  BEACON  STREET,  BOSTON  8,  MASSACHUSETTS 
Placemanta  in  Collagaa,  Public  and  Private  Schools 
Member  national  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 


REGISTER  NOW  for  placement  next  school  year  in  the 
Colleges  and  Schools  of  California  and  other  Western 
states.  Urgent  need  for  primary  and  other  elementary 
school  teachers.  Write  for  particulars.  Free  Registration 
with 

CLARK-BREWER  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Columbia  SwIMiof  Spakaaa,  Waablagf  a 

Other  Offlcea:  Chicago.  Minneapolis,  Kaneaa  City.  New  York 


KELLOGG  TEACHERS  AGENCY 

Eitabliahed  1889  Telephone  Algonanin  4-1796 

Sl  Union  8a.,  New  York  S,  N.  Y.  Home  Phone 

(Broadway  at  16lh  8t.)  Dobbs  Ferry.  N.  Y.,  3-9342-M 

B.  F.  Mannlon,  M.  B.  Goeman-Mannion,  Manageri 
Your  teachers  agency  should  be  reliable.  It  should  be  a  plarce  where 
you  feel  at  home,  where  you  are  known  and  welcome  and  where 
keen  interest  Is  shown  In  your  needs,  whether  they  be  great  or  small. 
We  Invite  your  patronage  In  the  belief  that  you  will  like  the  personal, 
accommodating  spirit  of  our  service. 

Member  national  .Association  of  Teachers  Agencies 


THE  PRATT  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  national  Association  of  Teachers’  .Agencies 

SS  WEST  42nd  STREET,  NEW  YORK  18 

Eitablished  1898 

offers  discriminating  and  personal  service  to  teachers  on  all  levels  for 
positions  In  public  schools,  private  schools  and  colleges. 

Early  registration  desirable. 

REGINALD  L.  FERNALD,  Proprietor  Telephone  BRyant  9-3US 


SCHERMERHORN  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Member  national  Association  of  Teachers’  Agencies 
Eitabliahed  1890  E.  R.  Malford,  Prop. 

366  9TH  AYE.,  NEW  YORK  CITY  BET.  34th  and  35th  STS. 

Branch  Office:  1836  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A  superior  agency  for  superior  people.  We  register  only  reltablo 
candidates.  Service  free  to  school  officials. 

Telephones:  Wisconsin  7-9066  -  9067 


EDUCATIONAL  PLACEMENTS 


Hermann  R.  Maiir,  M.  A.,  Prop.  MUirsy  HUl  2-29S7 

Elisabeth  King,  B.  A,,  Manager  MUnay  HUl  2-5568 

516  Fifth  Avenue  (oor.  48Yd  St.)  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
^  modorn,  ••loetivo  and  affaetiva  agency  for 
taachara  and  adminiatratora. 

Separata  departmanti  Music  Taachara  Plaoamant  Sarvioa 


Sorving  NEW  JERSEY 


TBtNTON  3- 33  ST- 
STaCV  VtIMT  HOltl  •  *i-  4. 

CHARLES  J.  STRAHAN,  President 
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Helen  M.  Hedley,  Chairman,  Teacher,  Senior  High  School 
Roselle  Park 

Charles  Edcerton,  Teacher,  Ceo.  Inness  Junior  High  School 
Montclair 

Mrs.  Constance  P.  Nichols,  Asst.  Supt.,  2  Harrison  Avenue 
Jersey  City 

Edward  Glaspey,  Teacher,  High  School,  Haddon  Heights 
Kenneth  C.  Coulter  (D.A.),  Supervising  Principal.  Glen  Rock 


Laurence  B.  Johnson,  Editor 


WIR  HABEIS  FUSE  LIFT 

In  English  this  means  we  have  a  lift.  This  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  hy  Dr.  Johnson,  Pastor  of  the 
Third  Baptist  Church  of  St.  Louis  at  the  banquet  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Boards,  at  our  recent 
meeting  in  St.  Louis. 

Dr.  Johnson  addressed  himself  to  the  problem  of  a 
much  needed  lift  in  our  homes,  schools  and  churches. 
It  is  the  lift  needed  by  our  schools  that  I  want  to  talk  a 
bit  about,  so  let’s  put  a  sign  over  every  school  in  our  land 
“Wir  Haben  Eine  Lift”  and  ask  ourselves  if  that  sign 
belongs  there.  And  do  we  have  a  lift?  My  answer  to 
this  is  that  we  do  have  a  lift  and,  speaking  for  New 
Jersey,  we  are  using  it.  True,  there  is  room  for 
improvement  and  there  will  be  no  stopping  place. 

I  came  home  from  St.  Louis  with  a  decided  lift  in 
spirit  and  determination  resulting  from  the  fact  that  I 
had  spent  four  days  meeting  with  board  members, 
administrators,  teachers  and  school  secretaries. 

The  American  School  Board  Association  is  only  six 
years  old.  Already  28  out  of  34  organized  states  are 
affiliated  and  they  were  all  present.  It  was  reassuring, 
to  say  the  least,  to  witness  the  growth  of  this  national 
organization  and  to  feel  the  importance  of  resolutions 
passed. 

In  the  war  between  the  stales  General  Lee  divided  his 
army  into  three  divisions.  One  of  these  divisions  was 
led  by  General  Stonewall  Jackson.  Whenever  the  army 
of  Northern  Virginia  had  a  serious  engagement  the  other 
two  divisions  always  fought  better  if  the  word  was  passed 
around  “Jackson  is  up”.  That  was  the  thought  in  the 
minds  of  everyone  I  talked  to  in  St.  Louis  .  .  .  the  boards 
of  education  are  up.  Too  long  in  our  states  and  nation 
have  the  administrators  and  teachers  carried  the  load 
of  our  schools  for  a  better  way  of  life.  If  America  is  to 
be  spared  the  catastrophe  that  has  overtaken  the  rest  of 
the  world,  people  interested  in  schools  must  enlist  the  aid 
of  every  citizen.  But  no  group  can  take  the  place  of  the 
three-group  team — school  hoards,  school  managers,  and 
teachers.  We  all  must  re-dedicate  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  keeping  America  the  land  of  the  free  and  the 'home 
of  the  brave. 

William  Spargo, 

President,  Federation  of  District  Boards 
of  Education  of  New  Jersey. 


THE  THIRD  PARTY 

A  new  phrase  is  around  the  state  house.  Some  of  the 
older  inhabitants  now  refer  to  “The  Third  Party.” 

It  covers  those  groups  of  citizens  who  are  more 
interested  in  public  welfare  than  in  political  advantage. 
Rather  loosely  it  includes  education  organizations, 
women’s  clubs,  service  clubs,  and  the  even  greater  body 
of  citizens  these  groups  influence. 

It  is  not  a  bad  designation — nor  is  it  used  unflatter- 
ingly.  The  groups  named — along  with  a  few  others — are 
gradually  developing  characteristics  which  give  them 
greater  unity  and  effectiveness.  They  are  concerned  with 
better  government  at  all  levels — local,  stale  and  national. 
More  and  more  they  are  exchanging  legislative  informa¬ 
tion,  and  cooperating  to  exert  their  force  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good.  They  are  steadily  gaining  in  political 
know-how — the  ability  to  use  the  techniques  of  politics 
for  the  desirable  ends  they  seek. 

Because  they  regard  those  ends  as  more  important 
than  party  labels  or  personal  advantage,  they  have  the 
bewildered  respect  of  the  professional  politicians.  Because 
they  refuse  to  be  betrayed  into  partisanship,  their  weight 
has  the  decisive  power  of  a  man  standing  in  the  center  of 
a  see-saw. 

The  teachers  can  be  proud  to  be  identified  with  The 
Third  Party.  Without  being  named,  it  has  sponsored 
much  of  the  socially  progressive  legislation  passed  in 
New  Jersey  in  recent  years.  Now  that  they  are  dignified 
with  a  name,  these  groups  may  be  spurred  to  further 
cooperation.  It  has  been  good  this  year  to  see  many 
representatives  from  other  organizations  sitting  in  the 
NJEA  legislative  conference,  to  see  the  Taxpayers  repre¬ 
sented  at  a  meeting  of  the  Educational  Planning  Com¬ 
mission,  and  to  have  our  officers  invited  to  meet  with  the 
Education  Committee  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

As  Mr.  Spargo  points  out  elsewhere  on  this  page,  the 
hope  of  the  schools  lies  in  cooperation  among  the  various 
groups. 


PAYim  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATIOIS 

Before  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  University  of  Oregon  advanced  five  important 
theses  on  the  financing  of  higher  education.  He  said: 

“1.  There  is  little  justification  for  anticipating  a  permanent 
leveling-off  of  enrollments  in  higher  education  at  the  prewar 
level,  even  though  there  may  be  a  temporary  lull  in  increases 
or  even  a  slight  decrease  in  registrations  during  the  next 
few  years  as  the  veterans  move  out  of  the  picture. 

It  is  obvious  that  any  further  expansion  in  enrollment 
over  prewar  levels  must  be  cared  for  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
by  the  institutions  under  public  control. 

“3.  The  annual  budget  for  public  higher  education  in  the 
years  ahead  will  be  much  greater  than  anything  experienced 
prior  to  the  war. 

**4.  The  proportion  of  the  income  realized  through  the 
assessment  of  fees  in  the  public  operated  institutions  cannot 
be  increased. 

“5.  It  appears  quite  likely  that  between  eighty  and  ninety 
cents  of  every  dollar  expended  by  the  public  supported  insti¬ 
tutions  in  the  future  must  come  from  public  funds.” 

Teachers  in  public  schools  must  consider  these  poinb 
carefully.  If  they  are  true,  two  courses  are  open. 
Colleges,  high  schools  and  elementary  education  can 
compete  for  existing  and  readily  available  funds.  Or 
education  as  a  whole  can  present  a  united  fronl  to  the 
public,  stating  the  educational  obligation  at  all  levels, 
and  asking  that  adequate  financial  support  be  provided 
at  all  levels  from  nursery  through  graduate  school. 

From  the  Army-Navy-Air  struggles  in  the  nation^ 
defense  field,  w'e  might  learn  which  would  be  the  wiser 
course. 
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